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Calcutta, the 8th November 1949. 


The Report of the School- Education Committee. 


In their resolution No. 1264Edn., dated the 20th April 1948, the Gov- 
ernment of West Bengal appointed a Committee to consider and report on 
thé Reorganisation of Primary and Secondary Education in the Province. 


The Committee presented their report to Government on 18th May 1949, 
which has now been carefully considered and the decisions arrived at are 
indicated below. Government would, to start with, place on record their 
sincere thanks to the members of the Committee for their devoted labour 
and for the great care with which they drew up their valuable report. 


2. Government are in general agreement with the recommendations of 
the Committee and, provided funds are available, will go ahead with the 
implementation of the same. 


3. Pre-Primary Education.—Government agree with the Committee that 
having regard to the funds now available and to the paucity of trained 
women teachers, it is not practicable for the Government to undertake the 
responsibility for pre-primary training of infants which even in a country 
With large resources, like England, has not been brought under the scheme 
of compulsory education; nor will it be desirable to promote a type of schools 
Which are neither purely Nursery Schools nor primary in character but 
mix up the training, and instruction of the infants and older children. 
‘Prom the point of view of educational organisation on scientific lines, Nursery 
‘Schools should be a type apart and their organisation for the time being 
will be left to voluntary agencies competent to deal with nurture and mental 
rowth of the infants. Government will be prepared of course to help such 
institutions in their educational endeavour if they are carried on on right 


lin 


4. Primary (Junior Basic) Education.—Government agree with the 
Committee that the objective of Primary (Junior Basic) Education should 
be än all-round education through creative activity of a child between 6 to 
ìl years developing his personality, acquainting him with his environment 
and establishing as harmonious relation with it as possible. In accordance 
with the recommendations of the Committee bat the curriculum of such 


, education should be activised, it has been decided to introduce creative 
l activities and crafts in the existing primary schools. The syllabus and 


curriculum laid down by the Committee will be adopted in classes I—III 
from the next year and in the higher classes progressively, but there will be 


: o text books prescribed for classes Iand II. Greater regard, however, ; 
o be paid by the teachers to the spirit underlying the new curriculum il 
iteral and rigid adherence to the same. 


í 


5. Government also agree that Primary Education should be ei 
through. the mother tongue of the pupils and where the mother tongu. 
different from the provincial language, instruction in the latter should 
introduced not earlier than class III and not later than class V as reco 
mended by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 


6. For ensuring the health of the school child, Government propose 
make suitable provision for the medical examination and clinical treatme 
of school children. In view of the present state of national health Gove) 
ment consider it highly desirable that the recommendation of the Committ 
regarding the introduction of school meals should be given effect to as eui 
as possible. If the guardians come forward to bear some share of the co. 
the educational authorities will contribute their part towards the same. 


7. Introduction of compulsion.—The anxiety of the Committee to mal 
Primary (Junior Basic) Education Not only free as it now is but univ 
and compulsory is fully shared by Government. Government accordi 
| acgept the recommendation of the Committee to make it compulsory 

P who complete their first year of study. Government are also havin 
the existing Primary Education Act examined for the purpose of introdu 
tion of compulsion in areas well served by primary schools and will mul 
necessary amendments to the Act at the earliest opportunity. The decisio 
of the Committee that the existing primary schools should be converted iw: 
five-year schools as soon as possible is accepted in principle but as th 
number of qualified trained teachers—qualified and trained as recommend 
by the Committee—is at present limited, it will require some time to gh 
efect to the recommendation of the Committee. Unless, again, the conti 
nuance of all pupils admitted to primary schools up to the end of the fourt 
year can be ensured, the addition of a higher class to the existing primar 
schools will not secure the desired object. However, local educationa 
authorities will be directed to add class V where teacher and aecommodatior 
may be available. 


8. Teachers’ training and salary.—On the very important question o 
provision of duly qualified and trained teachers Government agree that thi 
minimum qualification of a primary teacher should not in future be les 
thin that of a Matriculate with requisite training as indicated in the report 
Te ensure supply of trained teachers steps have already been taken te 
"Harge and improve the training facilities. As regards the improved scale 
of pay that the Committee has recommended for such teachers, Government 

ve, for the present, sanctioned the scale of pay of Rs. 35—1/2—75— 80 
for trained Basic teachers and an allowance of Rs. 15 in addition to thei: 

àic pay for the head teacher in Junior Basie Schools. Besides, dearnes: 
allowance has been granted amounting to twenty-five per cent. of their salary 
ind benefit of provident fund has also been allowed. Existing and old type 
teachers will be given facilities to acquire the necessary qualifications so that 
| they May have the benefit of the new scale proposed. 


„9. Inspectorate.—In accordance with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee Government propose to take immediate steps for strengthening the 
Present Inspectorate. 


secondary Education. 


10. The new Scope anc Character of Secondary Education.—Regarding 
Secondary Education, Gover 22ment entirely agree with the Committee that 
it should be a self-contained system of life regarding education suited to 
the varying aptitudes, abilz 2 €s and needs of the adolescents and should uot 
he unduly restricted to the» requirements of University education. They 
further agree that the dura tion of the secondary course should be six years 
from llt to 17+ in a total _ period of ll years’ school course and should 
include the present Interme d 1 ate stage of collegiate education as recommend- 
ed by the Committee. Gov ernment will, however, consult the University of 
Calcutta and the recommeza cl ation of the University Commission in giving 
effect to the same. As the Committee have indicated, the secondary schools 
in future will be of two ty p €s, viz., Senior Basic or Junior High School up 
to class VIII and High Sc bool proper which again may be unilateral 
(academic or technical) or multilateral in character. Government appre- 
ciate that, far from being <= resurrection of any supposed bureaucratic 
proposal to divide schools 3 xx to classes A, B, C and D, it is in accordance 
with the scheme of modern SSecondary Education as evolved in England and 
other progressive countries. As aptitudes may not firmly declare themselves 
till 18+, transfers may be za llowed from one type of study or school up to 
the end of class VIII. 


ll. Syllabus, Curricul tara and Examination.—Government accept gene- 
rally the recommendations of the Committee regarding syllabus and curri- 
cula and a common core of subjects. As regards languages to be taught in 
the secondary stage, while JS mglish may be an optional subject in the Senior 
Basic Schools, Bengali ancl English will be the two compulsory languages 
throughout the high school course. Rashtrabhasa will be taught in classes VI 
and VII and, until class XE 3 s added to the school course, a classical language 
from classes VIII to X. Cx closer consideration it is thought that however 
desirable it may be to prow icle for 4 years’ teaching in classical language, 
instruction in four languages will be burdensome for students in class VIT. 
Two languages besides the mother tongue (Bengali), however, cannot in 
the opinion of the Govern rrrent be considered an undue burden in the 
secondary stage and in fact it has not been so considered in other progressive 
eountries. The Committee? s recommendation that at the end of the secondary 
stage there should be a pab lic examination for those who intend to proceed 
to the University or to technological or professional institutions and a 
School Leaving Certificate E~amination for others is accepted in view of the 


pader scope and varied chix r-acter of secondary education conceived for the 
uture. 


E Government in their newly framed Grant-in-aid Rules have made 
ita condition for grant that instead of 5 per cent. of the total enrolment, 
free places to the extent Of 10 to 12 per cent. should be provided for poor 


and meritorious pupils in. Ca Jeutta and mufassal Aided Schools respectively 
and also provided for funds a ccordinely. 


13. Government PTOPO Se to set up a Psychological Bureau as recom- 
mended by the Committee. and they also propose to initiate the necessary 
legislation for compulsory re. eistration of births for facilitating psychologi- 
val tests and introducing oO mpulsion at the primary stage. : i 

14. As regards the Tea ymendation of the Committee that a Board of 
Secondary Education to Cozy trol, regulate and develop secondary education 
should be formed without a ©Lay, it may be noted that a Secondary Education 
Bill to give effect to the Sam e js already before the Legislature and awaiting 


Pow: 


RDERED that the resolution be published im the Cateutty 
nd that copies be forwarded to the Director of Publie Instruction 
gal, Home (Publicity) Department, and also to the members o: 


By order of the Governor, 
D. M. SEN, 
Secretary to the Government of West Bengal. 


No. 5527/1Edn. 
forwarded to Director of Public Instruction, West, Bengal, for 


B. N. SARKAR, 


Additional Assistant. Secretary to the Government 
of West Bengal. 


Prefatory Note 


School Education Committee at the end of April 1948. 

Its recommendations are far-reaching and their accep- 
tance would involve radical changes, not only in the 
character of School Education in the province, but also in the 
administrative arrangements which govern it. To postpone pub- 
lication until the Government has reached a decision on the many 
issues raised, would involve a delay in its presentation to the 
public which would be unacceptable to the educational world. 
The report is, therefore, published with a view to commending 
it to the careful consideration of all those who, as teachers, 
administrators or members of the enlightened _ public, take an 
interest in the educational system of this province. This does 
not, of course, commit the Government to an acceptance of its 
conclusions and recommendations, particularly as the report has 
just been signed. 


T= report deals with a reference which was given to the 


K. D. GHOSE. 
May 18, 1949. 
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Report by the School Education Committee, 


West Bengal 

Introduction, 
Eden. Commies was constituted by the Gov- 
Wl "7n Ee. ud t, by Resolution 
No. 1264Edn,, 20th A April 1 to consider and report 


on the Re-organisation of Primary and Mals m Education in 
the Province which has been ue, ‘The terms of reference to 
the Committee were as follows ;— 

(1) To consider and report the organisation, objective 
und RA LY D^ sin c» be for Un rm 
»rimary stage, on one to mire- 
etta of e quod PS ie pupils adetation and on tbe other to tbe p 
peers ia of the pupils in manipulative industries or in in- 
uctive trades of their own. Incidentally thereto 


to we Ney 
the arrangements that should be made for— 
ON ts the location, distribution and Perder paved schools 
off such courses o 


f study, 
(b) er - attainments d eh at the end of the 


facil nafer of those pupils who desi 
Ww ati ay el ook tar arhet ades "die y 


and 
as to the n and curriculum links between the 
" ACRES secondary stages. 

(2) To od and upon the organisation, objective 
and curricula of courses of study suitable for students in the 
secondary stage, regard being had on the one hand to the require 
menta of a general education and on the other, to the 
desirability of providing a reasonable variety of curriculum for 
children of varying aptitudes, abilities and needs; incidentally 
thereto to advise as to— 

(a) the — n such specialisation of studies should be 


b e en fi iding such lisation, £e., whether 
M od "n ÁO erin pew Peta different 


ears of study or deren types of schools offering a 
common course satisfying the requirements of a good 
general education supplemented by terminal studies 
adapted to the varying varying apthiode and abilities as well 
as to the future vocational needs of the pupils: 

(e) the nature of the terminal examination or examinatis 
that will have to Fe held to test their capacity for higher 


(3) To consider and report upon— 


(i) the position of English in all types of post-primary 
schools ; i i 


(ti) the provision for a classical language; and 


(wz) the introduction of Hindi in the curricula of secondary 
schools and the appropriate stage or stages when such 
languages may be introduced. 


(a) the age range anig which or standards in which such 
transference may be effected from one type of school to 
the other in cases of pupils who develop late; and 

(b) the common courses of study to be maintained in the 
different types of such schools so that transference may 
be effected from one type of school to the other. 

(5) To consider and report whether the present intermediate 
stage should form part of the high school or the college course. 


(6) To consider and report whether there should be any provi- 
sion tor moral and religious instruction such as has been made in 
the English Education Act of 1944, or as recommended in the 
CREST Advisory Board of Education in their proceedings of the 
12th meeting held at Mysore in 1946. Tf so, the syllabus or sylla- 
buses to be followed in imparting such instruction, 


2. The School Education Committee was to function from the 
Ist of May, 1948 and to report by the end of Jüne, 1948. The 
variety and complexity of the problems was so great and the work 
entailed so heavy that in spite of the frequent. meetings of the 
Education Committee and the various Sub-Committees that were 
appointed, it was not possible to present the report before this 
me. In fact, the time envisaged in the Government resolution 
too inadequate for a proper consideration of the complex 
)blems involved in any sound scheme of Re-organisation of 
imary and Secondary Education and the framing of curricula 
id syllabuses of studies. 


e Committee had its first meeting on the 14th May, 1948 
an address from the President. focussing the educational 
ms before this Province (Appendix tA"). It had thirty-two 
inall. The Primary Education Curriculum Sub-Committee 
nty-five times and the Secondary Education Curriculum 
ommittee thrice and the Technical Education Sub-Committee 
The Sub-Committee for framing amendments to the Primary 
n Acts in the Province has not yet concluded its labours. 


3 Unsatisfactory state of school education. —The most, urgent 
Un before the Committee was naturally that nf admntine a 


system of universal and free primary education which, it was felt, 
ahold not be postponed any longer. The character of the training 
to be given in the primary schools was also as important in the 
eyes of the Committee as the introduction of universal and free 
primary education. The urgency of the problem becomes evident 
when one considers the number of children who still remain outside 
the primary schools in this Province. The population in West 
Bengal, according to present calculation, is 22,500,000. The 
number of boys and girls within the age range 6-11 is estimated 
to be about 2,250,000 (though according to the recent Education 
Survey the figure is 4,172,175, which appears, obviously, to be an 
overstatement). But of these 224 lakhs of boys and girls of 
school-going age, only about 11 lakhs attend school in the Province 
of West Bengal, with tremendous wastage and stagnation figures. 
Wastage runs as high as 85 per cent. and some times even more. 
Therefore, the question of bringing about a complete change.in the 
character of the training to be imparted in the primary schools 
loomed very large in the eyes of the Committee and syllabuses have 
been framed for an “Activity Curriculum’, which is expected to 
bring about a radical change in the character of the training to be 
imparted in the primary or basic schools and to provide for the 
pupils satisfactory social and civic training. 


ln secondary education too, the problem was as much of the 
numbers who were outside the schools as of the narrow literary 
type of present-day education which was dominated entirely by 
University requirements, without any reference to the differing 
aptitudes, abilities and varying needs of pupils. The urgent need 
here was to devise a system which could be self-sufficient, catering 
not merely to the needs of University education but opening up 
fresh avenues along which the energies of youth might flow in 
diverse directions. 


CHAPTER |. 


Pre-Primary and Primary Education. 


Pre-Primary Education.— Before going into a detailed consi 
deration of Primary and Secondary Education, the Committa 
considered the question as to what provision the State could mala 
for pre-basic and pre-primary education such as is provided li 
Nursery Schools and Kindergartens. It was pointed out by soni 
members that free pre-basie schools should be provided by Govern 
ment as the period covered by such schools is the most important in 
the children’s lives and the vast majority of the homes in India 
are unable to provide any satisfactory education to the children. 
The Committee, however, decided to adopt in this matter the mai n 
conclusion of the Second Wardha Education Committee, 1939, 
Which said that while the provision of pre-basic education in 
Nursery and Infant Schools and classes was highly desirable, it 
was not practicable at this stage, both in view of lack of money 
and trained women teachers, to introduce it on a compulsory basis. 
Provincial Governments should aim in the first place at encourag- 
ing the provision by voluntary agencies of efficient pre-basic schools 
of the right type and emphasis should be laid on the promotion of 
the right type of pre-school institutions through suitable grants- 
in-aid. 

Primary Education. —The present-day aim in primary education 
is the narrow one of achieving literacy, which even it fails to 

achieve in four years in respect of a very large majority of the 

pupils. The Committee thought that the objective’ of Primary 
(Junior Basic) Education in the Province of -West Bengal should 
he to offer an all-round education, developing the child's personality 
and providing satisfactory social and civic training. 


Duration of the primary course and age of admission. —With 
regard to the question of the duration of the free and compulsory 
pmary stage in the Province, it was decided that it should be 
ot the time being 5 years (6-11). The ultimate object should, 
ever, be to make school education for children of the age group 
4) compulsory and free to be completed in two stages, Primary 
Junior Basic (6-11) and Middle or Senior Basic (11-14), though 
‘hiscannot be undertaken at the present moment on financial consi- 
lrations. With regard to the question of a minimum age of 
ilmission into the primary stage, it was decided that though 6 
mild be the normal age of admission, children of 5 years of age 
Were not to be excluded. The Committee felt that since the tradi- 

tion in Bengal was to begin schooling from the age of 5 (that being 
tso the practice in England under the 1944 Act) and the curriculum 


‘med would be an “Activity Curriculum’’, it would impose no 
"in on the children if schooling began at 5 years of age and 


t would not be justifiable to delay it bv a year and ultimately take 
‘labour from the fields. 


ais hae) Sabie Sea! 


Co-education- —— The Committee favoured co-education through. 

-J unior Basic) stage and saw no objection to boys 
in the same school during this period. But to 
providecn proper" setting for co-education in the primary schools, 
thes Goonies recommended that women teachers should be re- 
tani the seh Els as far as possible. Women by their natural 
disposition are bet ter fitted to take charge of such children, and 
the larger their ra xz mber in primary schools, the better. 


out the Primary 
and girls readin £5 


Creative activa £ # €s and craft.—As the new type Primary (Junior 
Basic) School wc» 21 1d be an “Activity School", it was felt there 
should be a genex-«» Us provision of creative activities and crafts, 
round which cour-S@s_ of instruction may be organised. The 
Committee was of » pinion that in the Primary (Junior Basic) stage 
there should not Eve a single basic craft but that various forms of 
activity should be _ 1 ntroduced to serve as a preparation for a pro- 
ductive basic cra £ t£ or crafts in the higher classes, 7.e:, in the 
Senior Basic stagre-. The following crafts and creative activities 
were thought sux tzx ble for inclusion in the curriculum for the 
primary stage :— ; 

Creative activ Z £ Z es.—Paper cutting and paper work; Free draw- 
ing and painting; Clay modelling; Toy making; Leaf and bamboo 
work; Making toy houses with bricks and straw; Creative play; 
dramatics, dancin =, miming, music, etc. 

Craft work —SS pinning and weaving; Gardening and agricul- 
ture including pora 1 try keeping; Fruit and vegetable growing; Card 
board and wood wo rk: Paper making; Leather work; Clay modelling 
and pottery; Hom e» — craft including laundry, needle work, etc., 

and such othe-1- crafts and activities for which local and 
geographical cond 3 t. ions are favourable, provided tley are rich in 
educational possib i 1 ities, furnish ample opportunities for self- 
expression and of¥er natural points of correlation with life. It 
was decided that for financial and organizational reasons, ordi- 
narily not more tha zx ri three crafts might be introduced in a school. 


It was further~ — y-ecommended that the contents of cultural 
subjects which cou 1 c3 not be easily correlated with creative activities 


and crafts should be taught independently to ensure systematic 
knowledge. : s 


A Primary Edu cation Curriculum Sub-committee was constitut- 
èd and entrusted xA, ith the task of framing the curriculum and 
suitable syllabuses — oy the primary stage. The Primary Educa- 
jon Curriculum Sub-committee met no less than 25 times and 


'ramed a set of SV labuses for future primary education in the 
Province (Append 3 + B) : 


i The syllabuses * md general approach—The Committee consi- 
ered that the syll za } *uses should be tentative and elastic and should 


e changed from ti rne to time in the light of experience gained. 


phy should be pat into operation in Classes I and II of the 
“rimary (Junior P3 sic) stage from 1949. 


— In order to maintain the elasticity of the syllabuses, it wa: 
conceded that the head teachers of primary schools in consultatior 
with the Inspecting Officers and the Local Education Authorities 
if any, will be free to make changes in the syllabuses (within the 
ral frame work of the curriculum) to suit the needs of indivi 
al children. It was, however, decided that the primary schoo 
curriculum shall be as follows in order of importance :— 
(1) Health Education. 
(2) Physical Education and Games. 
(3) Social and Civic Training. 
(4) Creative Activities and Craft Work. 
(5) Home Craft (general usefulness in the home) including 
Domestic Science and Gardening. 
(6) Language and Literature. 
(7) Simple Mathematics. 
(8) Environmental Studies— 
(?) History. 
(ti) Geography. 
(iii) Natural Science. 


(9) Art, Music and Rhythmics. 
(10) Moral and Spiritual Instruction. 


The approach to the entire curriculum should be one of self- 
directed activity and interest and not mere instruction or passive 
reception. 


Although the curriculum has been drawn up subject-wise, it 
is to be understood that in the first two years, there should be ar 
undifferentiated approach to various subjects which will be inter 
linked and correlated as far as possible. 


In the first year, in the opinion of the Committee, there should 
be no instruction in terms of school subjects or through text-book: 
but the mode of approach should be through thee child’: 
physicai and social environment and in relation to his day-to-day 
activities and there should be a play atmosphere as in Nurse?) 
Schools. In the second year, the A sag should be the samt 


with an attractive pieture-book providing suitable vy mate 


vial. In the later stages, although the teaching would sti conti- 
nue to be correlated to the child's social and physical environment. 
there should be some independent teaching to ensure systemati( 
knowledge. 


Stress has been laid in the curriculum and the syllabuses er 
the development of the habit of thinking and of powers of self 
expression. It was also necessary that the school should he 2 
organised as to offer the greatest possible opportunity to pup!” 


to participate in the management of the affairs of the school an! 


to encourage active democracy and community life. 
they are expected to grow up to take their rightful 
place in a varied and rich community life based on 
co-operation, mutual toleration and dignity of labour. 
The entire spirit of the new basic school should be one of joy and 
beauty as ensured by art, music, folk songs and dances, mass drill, 
the school garden and seasonal and national festivals. Great 
stress should also be laid on the improvement of health and physical 
litness as also on the development of moral qualities of truthful- 
ness, courage, devotion to duty, discipline, kindness and of civie 
sense and social sympathy. The Committee thought that even 
though no specific religious instruction might be imparted, school 
work should begin each day with devotional and national songs and 
silent prayers at school assembly. The entire tone of the school 
should thus be of an uplifting nature so that moral principles and 
ideals would become an integral part of children's character. The 
school environment must be particularly happy and healthy and kept 
spotlessly clean, great care being devoted by the children to 
the school garden, which would add that element of brightness and 
beauty that the school atmosphere so essentially needs. The new 
edueation should be a continuation of the home both in its social 
and cultural aspects, while the education programme would not be 
confined to the school only but would also extend to the home where 
it might be carried out in co-operation with the parents. It 
would also be an objective of the school to interest the community 
in its activities so that it might be regarded as the Central Cultural 
Organ of Community Life in the village. 


English and the mother-tongue.—It was decided that English 
should not be taught in the primary classes (I—V). The curriculum 
for the Primary (Junior Basic) School was so framed that the 
whole instruction would be given through the mother-tongue of the 
pupil; where the mother-tongue of the pupil was different from 
the provincial language. the latter would be introduced not earlier 
than Class III and not later than Class V. 


That way, 


*Moral and spiritual instruction.—T he question of provision 
for religious instruction of a non-sectarian type closely engaged the 
attention of the Committee. The majority of members were of 
opinion that religious instruction of a non-sectarian type was 
necessary for the development of a balanced personality and that 
there should be such religious instruction in schools unless the 
Constitution of India, as finally framed, prohibited religious 
instruction of all types in all schools. The Committee further held 
that hymns, prayers, songs and reading of suitable extracts from 
different sacred books could not be considered as religious instruc- 
tion but were only exercises to develop the spirit of religion among 
ee which was sadly conspicuous by its ahsenee at the present 

ay. 


*This shonld he read with section R of the terms of ference and annlies ta School 


entertained as it would be difficult to arrange for the exarx3 2 mation 
of vast numbers at the end of the primary stage as also to set 
standardised tests of intelligence. Some members of the Cor x3 mittee, 
however, wanted the selection for high school education to be 
made on a common test to be conducted by a body of exo € rts on 
Regional Boards. Their main argument was that the Head asters 
of high schools might not be in a position to select the Proper 
type of material as the vast majority of high schools would be 
dependent primarily on p: pils’ fees and they might not., for 
many years to come, have expert teachers on the stafi tœ Handle 
standardised tests successfully. The Committee considere» «1 these 
points carefully ; but having regard to the numbers and za <4 minis- 
trative difficulties involved and also to the fact that no co xa «-lusive 
test could be held at 11+, the Committee were of opinion t Frat the 


admission test for the Secondary Schools might be left to the 
Headmasters of such schools aided by their staff, 
The Committee, however, decided that there should be a 


scholarship examination at the end of the primary sta me with 
a view to helping poor but meritorious pupils to come up ‘to post- 
rimary education. A certain percentage of pupils, to be fixed 
y the Education Department, would be chosen from eacha school 
by the head of the institution for purposes of the above e 2 zamina- 


tion. 


Period of full implementation of the scheme.—The Cc»xxa mittee 
were unanimously of opinion that the scheme of compuls«» s-« and 
free Primary (Junior Basic) Education* should come in tc» full 
operation during a period not exceeding twenty years. 


Improvement of the existing primary schools.—As a p ex r- iod of 
four years was not sufficient to impart permanent literacy, th 
Committee decided chat the existing primary schools shc»a3 1d be 
converted into five-year schools as soon as possible. To p,je. a 
wastage, it was decided that, till compulsory universal e« 13 i 
was introduced, the Government should take immediate s UR 
enforce compulsory attendance for pupils who complete t bat e 


year in school. Creative activities and crafts too should be inb 
duced as soon as possible in the existing schools. e 
School building, furniture, location of site. —It is desirzx-) »le that 


the school building should stand, as a general rule, on tyw- : 

3 "unis © acres 
of land. The plan should be a simple one that would Sax Ga 
purse of the country. The school should have removable p z4 ,. "id S 
en the rooms to make community life possible in the ¢ 1008 


betwe sli t 
i i d €^ 

The rcoms and dimensions of the rooms, ete., were to be t. Mens 

i s ifieations. vij E minacce fang sam 

as the departmental specifications, viz.. 5 classes (each 400 ae i 


a verandah—8 ft. in depth, a teachers’ roem (400 sq. ft.) 


s : ee zi 
extra room for craft and creative activities. The nd one 
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furniture for the basic schools also engaged the attention of the 
Committee. It was thought best to drop the present system of 
desks and benches and to have mats and, preferably, low desks for 
pupils, low platforms for teachers and some storing equipment, 


such as almirahs, shelves, etc. 


The details of location of sites, etc., would naturally be worked 
out by the Education Department but in selection of sites for the 
introduction of Free and Compulsory Primary Education, prefer- 
ence should be given to places— 


(a) where local co-operation and offer of land or money are 
available; 
(b) where the needs are greater. 


` 


Teachers and their training.—In the opinion of the Committee, 
the teacher was as important as, if not more important than, the 
papi in any system of sound education and no system of education, 

owever flawless and ideally perfect, could succeed unless it was 
worked by a well-educated, trained and contented body of teachers. 
At the present moment, teachers are, generally speaking, insuffi- 
ciently educated, untrained and very meagrely paid. Such teachers 
cannot be expected to impart effective primary instruction or to 
make any scheme of primary education successful. Therefore, the 
Committee considered it essential that the body of teachers who 
would work this re-oriented system of education with its new 
syllabuses should be such as would be competent to cope with the 
task, The demands on the intelligence and resourcefulness of the 
teachers would obviously be far greater under the new system of 
re-oriented education than under the old conditions. 


(a) Qualifications of teachers.—At present the number of 
matriculate teachers. not to speak of matriculate trained teachers, 
is discouragingly small but the syllabuses of studies as devised 
by the Primary Education Curriculum Committee would demand 
a minimum qualification of matriculation for their successful 
working. "Therefore. it was decided that the new teacher in the 
Basic School would ordinarily be a matriculate, so that he or she 
would be able to do justice to the new syllabuses. This would not 
mean that existing teachers in the primary schools, who are not 
matriculates, would be immediately replaced; but that the minimum 
qualification of matriculation will be insisted on from all new 


entrants. 


The Committee thought that Heads of Primary (Junior Basic) 
Schools should he mature men and wemen and ordinarily not less 
than 25 years of age. and they should either be trained matri- 
culates. with not less than seven years’ experience or persons with 
higher academic qualifications but with not less than five vears? 
experience. The Committee naturally laid stress on experience in 


the case of the head teacher who holds the pivotal position in the 


echan? 


; (b) Training of teachers. —Members of the Committee felt t P At, 
in order to cope with the new syllabuses and in view of the =D- 
satisfactory state of general education at matriculation, it w o vzld 
be better to have a two vears’ training for the primary teacher. 
But financial considerations and the slow rate at which tra ized 
teachers would be turned out under such conditions, dissuaded the 
Committee from recommending that course. They however 
thought that the same purpose would perhaps be better se axed 
if primary teachers after a year’s trainine in trainine schools 
would come back ior a further course of six months’ training zx £ ter 
doing teaching work for a period so that they might have a bet ter 
insight into the educational problems that were to be faced. 
Therefore, they recommended that the period of training ska ould 
be one year with provision of a further course of six months za f ter 
a period of field work on terms and conditions allowable unde x* the 
rules. 


The nature of the training was regarded as very important 
particularly as the teachers ordinarily lacked general educa £3 on, 
a wide outlook and skill in any of the practical. arts. The C om- 
mittee, therefore, decided that the course of training would in © 1 ride 
general education, professional training including Principes — of 
Education, Psychology and Methods of Teaching. supplement e A€ by 
Craft work, Correlated Teaching and Physical Education. j 

(e) Age of teachers.—It was thought that the minimum a œe of 
the new entrants who would ordinarily be trained matricua I ates 
should not be less than 18. à ji 

(d) Seales of pay.—As this is a most vital subject, there» — «was 
considerab!e discussion over it and a comparison made of se ailes 
of pay in different provinces in Tndia and those proposed >x- "he 
Central Advisory Board of Education. Tt was ultimately d@< 3 ded 
that Rs. 40 per mensem, in a graded scale, should be fixe qA pe 
the Primary (Junior Basic) teachers. exclusive of allow zx 34 e 
Some members, however. were of opinion that the starting sa l ni 
should net be less than Rs. 50 yer mensem. i bbs 

The Head teacher should draw Rs. 15 in addition to tli 
pay of the assistant teacher in the school. 

The principle of equality of pay as between men and yeo 
teachers doing identical work was accepted. Miis 
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(e) Evisting teachers and new seules of. pri.—Tt was cory s 
ed unfair to shut out the teachers in the existing and oleq s 
primary. schools. from the advantages of the new scales o £7 aps 
but at the same time it was realised that most of them were dex f Pays 
]v urderqualified. Therefore. it was decided to give the eN à ai 
teachers all facilities to acquire the necessary qualific tie vri n 
as to entitle them to the benefits of the new scales now prey Wie 

(S Teacher pupil ratio.—At the present moment. the nun yz 
full-fledged schools that have a teacher for everv class. ie | 
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16 per cent. of the schools); but that is a very unsatisfactory state 
of things. So, it was decided that our aim should be to provide at 
least one teacher for one class, the teacher pupil ratio being 1 : 30 
Single teacher schools should be generally discouraged. It was 
further decided that in full-fledged big schools, there should be at 
least one woman teacher for reasons already discussed. 


(g) Recruitment of teachers.—The question of supply of 
teachers for about 15,000 schools that are needed for twentytwo 
and half lacs of children in the age group (6—11) was also a big 
problem. At least 75,000 to 90,000 teachers would be needed to 
fully implement the scheme. Although at the present moment 
West Bengal has about 32,000 teachers, most of them were un- 
suitable for the new type of work they would have to do. There- 
fore, they would also have to be trained. So, for about 18 years 
which would be available in a period of 20 years (due to initial 
arrangements for Training Colleges which would turn out the 
teachers for Training Schools) at least 5,000 to 5,300 teachers would 
have to be turned out annually—a well nigh 1mpossible task with 
the present number of training institutions in the Province. Steps 
should, therefore, be taken to multiply the number of teacher- 
training institutions. It is reported that the Government has 
already established two Basic Training Colleges and two Basic 
Training Schools. But even then, the problem of supply will 


remain a difficult one. 


The question of conscription in the matter of recruitment of 
teachers for primary education with a view to getting the numbers 
required was considered; but the Committee did not favour the 
idea of conscription as that was not likely to produce the desired 
results. Some members, however, favoured a well-thought-out 
scheme of voluntary social service, including educational service. 
and considered that such a scheme would be a very great help in 
going ahead with the scheme, ensuring the number of teachers 
required for Universal and Free Primary Education in the Province. 


Teachers of training schools.—Much would depend on the 
teachers of the training schools that were to impart the new type 
of training to the prospective teachers for the Primary (Junior 
Basic) Schools. Tt was obvious that they should be men and women 
of sufficient academic qualifications, preferably, with some teach- 
ing experience so that they could fully shoulder the responsibilities 
devolving on them. Therefore, it was decided that teachers in 
training schools should be B.A., B.T’s. with some teaching experi- 
ence. But as the Basic School was to be an “Activity School". it 

ras decided that if any of the teachers so selected did not possess 
special training in Craft and Physical Education. he or she would 
be required to undergo special training for a short time for which 
provision should be made by Government. It is always a sound 
edneational nrineinle that teachers who are teaching cultural and 


A 
Craft and Physical Education so that better correlation might be 
achieved between different branches of studies. But as such train- 
ing in Craft, etc., may not be quickly arranged, it was thought that 
the enunciation of this principle should not exclude the appoint- 
ment of artisans and craft instructors, if and where necessary, 
but the ideal should be there. 


Improvement of existing training schools.— As it would not be 
wise to scrap altogether the existing training schools, it was 
decided that the training imparted there should be so improved as 
to bring them into line as early as possible with the new type of 
training schools. . 


Inspectorate.— The inspecting system at the present moment is 
in a most unsatisfactory state. due mainly to inadequacy of 
personnel and consequent lack of supervision, Any system of 
aducation, to be successful. must have sympathetic guidance and 
fairly regular visits from the Inspectorate. At the present time 
one Sub-Inspector of Schools is in charge of nearly 200 primary 
schools, The Committee thought that this was very unsatisfactory. 
At the same time, it recognized it might not be possible in the 
present finances of Government to provide for more than one 
| Inspector for every 100 primary schools. Even this was considered 
| inadequate. Therefore, it was recommended that the number of 
Inspectors should be progressively increased and the co-operation 
of local educationists and educational workers should be sought for 
supplementing the work of inspection. The Committee clearly 
laid down that the object of inspection should be mainly to help 
and guide the schools and not to indulge in unhelpful criticism or 
undeserved disparagement. 


Responsibility of the State for Primary Education.—Primary 
education has not flourished under the present system of District 
School Boards; nor could such a vast responsibility be successfully 
undertaken by any agency other than the State. This was amply 
proved in countries that were formerly undeveloped like India, 
Le. Japan. Turkey and Russia. Therefore. the Committee 
recommended that the entire responsibility for primary education 
should he accepted by the State and it should he left free to set up 
whatever aeency it deemed necessary for the purpose, to utilise 
the existing machinery of the local bodies so far as they were use- 
ful and efficient. and that it should have the power to set up 
ad hor bodies wherevet necessary. So far as the area under the 

| Caleutta Corporation was concerned. the question of responsibility 
of the Government for. primary education within that area was 
left to the Government to decide separately. Tt was laid down 
that in the discharge of his duties. the Minister of Education should 
he assisted by an Advisory Committee which should be pre- 
dominently non-official. fully representative Ot all areas and 
interests and non-communal in character. It was Hoe felt x 
it Was necessary for the (Government To have ammer powers 7 


there was to be rapid expansion of primary education. In the 
light of this general decision, the amendment of the Primary 
Education Acts in the province would have to be undertaken and 
a small sub-committee was appointed to draft the necessary 
amendments to the Acts. 


Conclusion.—The Committee was unanimously of the view that 
the most pressing problem was to spread education amongst the 
people quickly. The world around was undergoing rapid changes. 
]f Bengal were to retain her place among the provinces in India, it 
was essential that the problem of rapid expansion of pricary 
education should be tackled immediately. The magnitude oi the 
problem could, however, be appreciated if it was realised that the 
cost of Universal Free and Compulsory Primary (Junior Basic) 
Education between the years 6 and 11 on the scales of pay recom- 
mended for teachers would come up to about Rs. 14 crores per 


year. 


Summary of the main recommendations and conclusions in this 
Chapter: 


1. The Provincial Government could not undertake for the 
present responsibility for pre-primary education due both to lack 
of money and paucity of trained women teachers but it should help 
voluntary agencies by suitable grants-in-aid in establishing the right 
type of pre-basic schools. 


2. The objective of Primary (Junior Basic) Education should 
be to offer an all-round education, developing the child’s personality 
and providing satisfactory social and civic training. 


3. The minimum age of admission into the primary stage 
should be normally 6, though children of 5 years should not be 
excluded. The duration of the primary course for the time being 
should be 5 years (6—11). The ultimate object should, however, 
be to make school education for children of the age group (6—14) 
compulsory and free to be completed in two stages, Primary or 
Junior Basic (6—11) and Middle or Senior Basie (11—14). 


4. Co-education should be encouraged throughout the Primary 
(Junior Basic) stage and women teachers should be recruited in the 
schools as far as possible. 


5. There should be generous provision for creative activities 
and crafts suitable for an Activity School, rich in educational 
possibilities, round which courses of instruction may be organised. 
There should he no single basic craft, but various forms of activity 
should serve as the preparation for a productive basic craft or 
crafts in the higher classes, i.e., in the Senior Basic stage. 

6. The contents of cultural subjects which could not be easily 
correlated with creative activities and crafts should he taught 
independently to ensure systematic knowledge. 

7. The curriculum of the Primary (Junior Basic) School 
should be as follows in order of preference :— 

(1) Health Education, (2) Physical Education and Gaines, 
(3) Social and Civie Training. (4) Creative Activities 
and Craft Work, (5) Home Craft including domestic 
science and gardening, (6) Language and Literature, 
(7) Simple Mathematics, (8) Environmental Studies. 
(9) Art. Music and Rhythmics and (10) Moral and 
Spiritual Instruction. 

S. The approach to the entire curriculum should be one of self- 
directed activity and interest and not mere instruction or passive 
recept ion. 4 3 

9. The syllabuses should be regarded as tentative and elastic. 
Although the curriculum has been drawn up subject-wise, in the first 
t 1 n undifferentiated approach to various 


two vears there should be a 
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10. The Basic School should lay great stress on the develop- 
ment of the habit of thinking, powers of self-expression and demo- 
cratic community life and the entire spirit of the new Basic School 
should be one of joy and beauty. 

il. Great.stress should be laid on the improvement of the 
health and physical fitness of the pupils as also on the development 
of moral qualities such as truthfulness, courage, devotion to duty, 
discipline, kindness and of civic sense and social sympathy. 

12. Instruction in the Primary (Junior Basic) Schools should 
be given through the mother-tongue of the pupils. Where the 
mother-tongue is different from the Provincial language, the latter 
will be introduced not earlier than Class III and not later than 
Class V. 


13. Religious instruction of a non-sectarian type is necessary 
for the development of a balanced personality and there should be 
such religious instruction unless the Constitution of India, as finally 
framed, prohibits religious instruction of all tvpes in all schools. 
But hymns, prayers, songs and readings of suitable extracts from 
different sacred books might not be considered as religious instruc- 
tion but only as exercises to develop the spirit of religion. 

14. The number of text-books should be reduced as far as 
possible to suit an Activity Curriculum. Teachers’ Books should, 
however, be provided for giving them directions in the initial stages. 

15. There should be a School Medical Service for health 
examination of pupils at admission and also for periodic health 
examination during their school career. Health records and cards 
should be maintained and some kind of tiffin provided during 
school hours. 

16. There should be 6 working days in the week. There 
should be only one session either in the morning or in the noon 
according to local convenience. Duration of school hours should 
not exceed 4 hours in the case of the first two junior grades and 
not more than 5 hours in the senior grades. 

17. Of the hours available in the first 3 classes; 2! hours 
should be devoted to the activity part of the curriculum and 14 
hours to literary subjects. 

l8(u). There should be no general externa! test for primary 
children at the end of the Primary (Junior Basic) stage. There 
should be a School Leaving Certificate at-the end of the primary 
stage, the certificate being based on school record and an internal 
examination. The existing Primary Final Examination should 
be changed into the new system of internal examination in the | 
course of the next 5 years. 

(b) Post-primary schools and their Headmasters should be left 
free to choose pupils for admission on such test or tests as they 
consider fif and proper besides the School Leaving Certificate 
ore 7 f? U- 9 1 1 ’ 
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.19. There should be a Scholarship Examination at the end of 
primary stage with a view to helping poor and meritorious pupils 
to go up to the next higher stage of education. 


20. The scheme of Free and Compulsory Primary (Junior 
Basic) Education should come into full operation throughout the 
Province within a period not exceeding 20 years. 


21. Existing Primary Schools should be converted into five- 
year schools as soon as possible. 


_ 22. To prevent wastage, the Government should take 
immediate steps to enforce compulsory attendance for pupils who 


complete the first year in school. E 1 
23. In the selection of sites for ae of. free and 


compulsory education, preference should be givén to plies where 
local co-operation and offer of land or money were available and 
where the needs were greater. 


24. The minimum qualification of matriculation will be 
insisted on from all new teachers in thë Primary (Junior Basic) 
Schools. The heads of the Primary (Junior Basic) Schools should 
not, ordinarily, be less than 25 years of age and should be both 
experienced and trained. 


25. The period of training should be one year with provision 
for a further course of 6 months' training after a period of field 
work. The nature of the training would be such as would fill gaps 
in the general knowledge of teachers and endow them with an 
insight into child nature and skill in some of the practical arts. 

26. Rupees 40 per month in a graded scale should be fixed for 
qualified Primary (Junior Basic) teachers, exclusive of allowances. 
The head teachers should draw Rs. 15 extra in addition to. the 
basic pay of the assistant teachers. There should be equality of 
pay between men and women teachers. 

27. Existing and old type teachers should be given all facilities 
to acquire the necessary qualifications so as to entitle them to the 
new scales proposed. 

28. There should be at least one teacher for each class, the 
teacher pupil ratio being 1 : 30. The output of trained teachers 
should be between 2,000 to 5,300 per year and the existing trammg 
schools should be improved so as to bring them into line as early 
as possible with the new type of training schools. 

29. The Inspectorate should be greatly strengthened and the 
Inspectors should avail themselves of the co-operation of local 
educationists and educational workers. : 

30. The Government should have ampler powers if there is to 


i i mary education and : s of th 
be rapid expansion of primary education and amendments rad 
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CHAPTER II. 
Secondary Education. 


Secondary Education in the Province has hitherto been of a 
narrow literary type leading to one goal only, i.e., the University, 
without any reference to the aptitudes and abilities of individual 
pupils. A re-orientation here is as urgent as reform of the Pri- 
mary system of education. The Committee was of opinion that 
the objective of Secondary Education should be a self-contained 
system of life-regarding education, suited to the varying aptitudes, 
abilities and needs of adolescent pupils. It should not be entirely 
subservient to the University courses but should be complete in itself 
and qualify the products to find suitable employment while offer- 
ing opportunities to pupils showing promise, to proceed to higher 
academic and technical courses in the University or to higher pro- 

vfessional studies. 


Minimum age of admission into primary departments in second- 
ary schools.—The minimum age of admission into the secondary 
course should be 11+, but pupils 10 years old would not be 
excluded. It was, however, agreed that a secondary school may 
have a Primary Department, as a separate unit, under the manage- 
ment of the same Committee but with a separate teaching staff, 
subject to the general control of the Headmaster of the secondary 
school. This was a concession to the existing system in the Province 
where many secondary schools have primary classes. A good deal of 
the possible objection would be met if it is realised that absolute 
separation in different buildings would perhaps be impossible in the 
present circumstances. Unity in the school atmosphere would. 
however, be preserved by the common Committee of Management 
and the Headmaster of the secondary school. 


Duration of the course.—The duration of the secondary course 
was, after considerable discussion, decided to be 6 vears from 11+ 
to 17+. This decision was taken wholly on educational considera- 
tions. It was considered an educationally sound practice to 
synchronize the post-primary stage with the advent of adolescence, 
at about 11+, with its distinct mental and physical characteristics. 
It is educationally unsound to teach junior and senior pupils in the 
same school owing to differences of physical growth, mental ability 
and new interests. In the opinion of the Committee, Class XI 
should be added to the secondary schools to provide education upto 
the present Intermediate standard and this also purely on educa- 
tional grounds, viz., to offer an opportunity to adolescent. pupils to 
complete their Secondary Education and to have a maturer outlook 
when they leave school and to provide also a better training for 
those who would proceed to the University or to professional or 
technological institutions. Under this arrangement, they would 
nase Phe vane af adaleseenee in old and familiar surroundings and 
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colleges; what is more, under this arrangement, there would be a 
gain of a year. It will be possible to complete in 11 years what is 
done at present in 12 years. With the introduction of the mother- 
tongue throughout the secondary course as the medium of instruc- 
tion and examination and with the load of English being lightened 
in the school course, six years of secondary education would. it 
was expected, provide an adequate preparation for higher studies. 


Having regard to the progress usually made by the students in 
this Province, the C. A. B. recommendation of 12 years’ school 
course did not find favour with the Committee and the Committee 
naturally laid stress on the organisation and carrying out of the 
proposed 11 vears' school course in such a way that a student com- 
pleting the same, may be fit for admission to the degree course and 
for admission into higher technical and professional institutions. 
In this view of the matter, the Committee's decision of 11 years’ 
school course would imply the inclusion of the present Intermediate 
stage in the secondary school. The Committee, however, realised 
that this was a matter on which a final decision could be taken only 
in consultation with the University of Calcutta. . 


Types of Secondary or Post-primary schools.— The Committee 
recommended that secondary schools should be of two types, Senior 
Basic or Junior High Schools up to Class VIII and High Schools 
proper which might be of both unilateral (Academic or Technical) 
and multilateral types. It was decided that the Senior Basic 
Schools would be craft-centred, whereas in other schools there 
should be provision for teaching of handicrafts in addition to 
literary and scientific studies so that education might be as practi- 
cal and realistic as possible and not merely bookish. 


New type High School.—The high school which will admit 
pupils ftom 11+ should provide a variety of education suited to the 
differing needs, aptitudes and abilities of the scholars. Tt will be 
the dutv of the staff of the primary school, as à result of Years of 
study, to give some indication in the School Leaving Certificate of 
the individual child's special inclinations and. interests. In some 
cases, perhaps it would be possible to determine at 10+ or 114 the 
type of education a child should receive, as his or her special 
interests and abilities will have revealed themselves by then, but this 
might not be possible for all children; in many cases, the cast: a 
mind, not sufficiently manifested by 11+ may gradually reveal itele 
in the next two years or perhaps even later. lherefore, the guis 
culum should be such as would ensure an easy Erden QN EA 
from one type of study or school to another up to the age D i» rae 
the literary to the scientific or from the academic to the yn n 
cammercial school* and vice versa or in the case of the mu ti atera 
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necessity for provision of a "common core" of subjects for all, 
giving the pupil an introduction to the main branches of human 
knowledge and activity, leaving specialisation to the last three 
years of the school course. The whole trend of modern education 
is against too early specialisation as it is apt to make one lose sight 
of the wood because of the trees. Early specialisation seriously 
interferes with the integration of the adolescent's personality which 
can be brought about by the realisation of his purpose as a human 
being whose needs are as much physical and practical as social. 
intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual. The Secondary High School 
must help the adolescent to grow aright and to full stature, to bring 
to full flowering the varying potentialities of which he is capable 
as an individual, as a member of soclety and as a citizen of the 
Indiam Union. 


Varied types of High Schools and Curriculum.—In order to 
cater for different needs and abilities in particular areas, it might 
be desirable that in addition to having unilateral schools, each 
subdivision should have one properly equipped multilateral type of 
high school. The Committee viewed the question of rectifying 
possible mistakes of early choice of a particular type of school or 
department very sympathetically and decided with a view to faci- 
litate this that the age range during which transfers will be allowed 
at the end of every year will be up to the end of Class VIII (age 
range 14+) by which time, at any rate, an adolescent might be 
expected to find out his individual bent. 


The question of a "common core" of subjects such as the mother- 
tongue, English, social studies, classical language, mathematics, 
general science, art, music, handicraft and physical education in 
different types of school with a view to providing a liberal educa- 
tion and cultural parity to all adolescents, and facilitating trans- 
fers from one type of school to another or from one department to 
another of the same school was considered by the Secondary 
Education Curriculum Sub-Committee. Their recommendations 
appear in Appendix "C". The curriculum has been so framed 
that one taking up the humanities will also have some basic 
knowledge of the sciences, while one taking up the scientific or 
technical course will- also have some familiarity with the 
humanities. The deficiencies of a purely humanistic or a wholly 
scientific or technical education need to he corrected with a view 
to achieve the end of a balanced personality. 


It was recommended that the Education Department, should 
publish a Hand Book of Suggestions for the guidance of teachers. 


Technical education.—The Committee laid a great deal of 
Stress on technical education which was the need of the hour and 
recommended the establishment of Technical High Schools, 
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and poly-technical type. The Committee also wanted to promote 
Junior Technical Schools (14 to 16) and Senior Technical Schools 
(17 to 20) as recommended in the C. A. B Report. A Sub-Com- 
mittee was formed to frame suitable syllabuses pf studies for 
Junior and Senior Technical Schools. The same Sub-Committee 
was also to consider an Overseer’s course of studies and to further 
consider whether the training of artisans, mechanics, etc., could 
be suitably dealt with by them and to make their specific recommen- 
dations. The Technical Education Sub-Committee were of opinion 
that the Junior Technical Schools and the Senior Technical Schools 
did not properly come within their purview as Junior Technical 
Schools were intended to provide training in specific trades and 
occupations whereas the Senior Technical Institutions were meant 
for training in higher technological studies. The Sub-Committee’s 
recommendations appear in Appendix “D°. One of their main 
recommendations, viz., abolition of classies from the science and 
technical courses, was not accepted by the General Committee. 


Specialisation.—As it was the objective of Secondary Educa- 
tion to provide on the one hand for the requirements of a good 
general education and on the other, to frame a reasonable variety 
of curricula for children of varying aptitudes, abilities and needs, 
it was thought that specialisation should not commence too early 
but should be permitted only in the last three years of the high 


school course. 


For the first three years the curriculum would be general, based 
on the “common core", broadly the same for all pupils. After the 
voung adolescents have found out their own level in the basic sub- 
‘ects, at the age of 14+, a considerable number of pupils will have 
shown a more or less definite bent in one direction or another. At 
this stage, therefore, differentiation in the curriculum would be 
introduced but the common core of studies would occupy at least 
seventy per cent. of the time for all students. A wide choice of 
subjects will cater for all needs and tastes. In these parallel 
courses, therefore, there would be several specialized streams follow- 
ing somewhat different directions each with its own bias but flow- 
ine from one main stream that would remain general in char acter. 
Transfers under this system, from one special stream to another 
could easily be effected without the child bearing any stigma or 
suffering undue disturbance. 


The compulsory language curricula for High Schools.—The 
language question. which is admittedly a difficult one, long We 
the attention of the Committee. -Against the present backgroun 
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even to-day, should have an important place in the curriculum. It 
was also recognized that no classical language could be learnt 
properly unless at least four vears were devoted to its study. 
English, too, in the present day context of India and the world 
situation, could not but be made a compulsory language in the curri- 
culum. With regard to the provincial language, Bengali, there 
was no difference of opinion. It resolved itself essentially into a 
question of conveniently placing these languages at ditferent stages 
of the school course so-that the load at any particular stage might 
not be unduly heavy. It was decided that Bengali and English 
should be compulsory throughout, from Class VI to Class XI. 
Though some members were doubtful if six years of English 
teaching would be adequate to reach the standard now attained in 
ten or eleven years, it was considered that with improved methods 
of teaching English and with greater mental maturity, it would be 
possible to achieve this. Regarding the Federal Language, it was 
generally thought that it should be introduced fairly early in the 
school course and need not be prolonged over the entire secondary 
period. It was further believed that three years should he sufficient 
to give pupils enough speaking facility in the Federal Language. 
Therefore, it was decided that the Federal Language (Hindi) 
should be compulsory for the first three years of the post-primary 
stage. As a classical language would require at least four years’ 
study, it was decided that one of the classical languages such as 
Sanskrit, Arabic, etc., should be compulsory for all pupils during 
the last four years of the secondary course. There was some feeling 
that a classical language should be compulsory for three years and 
only for those taking up the humanities. But this was not accepted 
by the majority. It may be pointed out that during the last three 
years of the secondary stage pupils will have to study only three 
languages which they have to do even now. So, the compulsory 
language curriculum is really not so heavy as it might appear. 
The language position in the reformed secondary course as recom- 
mended by the Committee is put below in a tabular form :— 


Bengali sia .. Classes VI to XI. 
English E .. Classes VI to XI. 
Federal Language (Hindi) .. Classes VI to VIII. 


Classical Language (Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian, Pali, etc.) ... Classes VIII to XI. 


At the Senior Basic stage, the Committee decided that Bengali 
and the Federal Language would have to be studied by the students 
as in the high school but that English should be optional. The 
Committee were of opinion that nothing should be done that would 
prevent pupils from passing easily from one type of school to 
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The curriculum.—The Committee after careful consideration 
accepted the following recommendations of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Curriculum Sub-Committee with regard to the "core" sub- 
jects and specialisation from Class IX :— 


*Common core of subjects for the Junior High School 
(Classes VI—VIII). ; 
(1) Bengali. 
(2) English. 
(3) Mathematics. 
(4) Social Studies (integrated course of History, Civics and 
Geography). 
(5) General Science or Domestic Science for girls. 
(6) Federal Language (Classes VI—VIII). 
(7) Classical Language (Class VIII) Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, 
Arabic, etc. 
(8) Art or Music. 
(9) Handwork. 
(10) Physical Education including personal and social hygiene. 


*Common core of subjects for the Senior High School 
(Classes IX— XI). 

(1) Bengali. 

(2) Classical Language. 

(3) English. 

(4) General Science (Physics, Chemistry, Geology and Biology). 
No practical work by students. 

15) Social Studies including Elementary Economics. The 
course should include a brief cultural history of India 
during the last hundred years. 

(6) Physical Education (non-examination subject). 

(7) Elective Practical Course—Art or Music or Spinning and 

Weaving or Dyeing or Leather Work or Tailoring or 

Gardening or Bookcraft, ete., (non-examination sub- 

ject), for the Arts Group (Group A). 

or 

Elective Cultural Course—Art or Music or Advanced 

Bengali Literature or World History or a Modern 

European Language (non-examination subject) for 

Science, Technical and Commerce Groups (Groups B. 

C, and D) 

(8) Students in the 

metic up to 


Arts Course (Group A) will study Arith- 
Class TX as a core subject. 
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Specialisation in High Schools (Classes LX—XI j. 
Academic High Schools. 
Group A (Arts Course). 


1n addition to the compulsory *'core" subjects, pupils will have 
to choose any two of the following:— 
(1) Indian History and Outlines of World History. 
(2) Geography (India and World). 
(3) Mathematics. 
(4) A Modern Language (other than the mother-tongue). 
(5) English Literature. 


Besides these two, pupils may choose any one of the following 
as an additional elective in Classes X and XI :—— P 
(1) Logic. 
(2) Economics. 
(3) Home Craft. 
(4) Art (Advanced course) Only for those who take Art 
(5) Music (Advanced course) for Music asa“‘core’’ subject. 


Group B (Science Course). 


In addition to thee core" subjects and Mathematics which will 
also be compulsory for this group, pupils have to choose any two 
ot the following :— 

(1) Physics. 

(2) Chemistry. 

(3) Geology. 

(4) Biology. 

(b) Geography. 
. Pupils may also choose any one of the following additional sub- 
jects in Classes X and XI:— 

(1) Advanced Mathematics. 

(2) Agriculture. 

(3) Physiology. 

(4) Industrial Art or Dyeing. 

(5) Elements of Social and Cultural Anthropology. 


Technical High Schools. 


Group C (Technical Course). 

In addition to the "core" subjects and Mathematics and 
Engineering Drawing and Workshop Practice which will also be 
compulsory for this group, pupils will have to choose any one of the 
following :— 

(1) Physics and Chemistry. 5 
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(3) Industrial Art. 
(4) Chemical Technology. 
(5) Agriculture., 


In addition, pupils may choose any one of the following addi- 
tional subjects in Classes X and XI :— 


(1) Advanced Mathematics. 

(2) Advanced Drawing. 

(3) Advanced Physics. 

(4) Advanced Chemistry. 

(5) Elementary Radio Engineering. 


Group D (Commercial Course). 


In addition to "core" subjects and Commercial English which 
will also be compulsory for this group, pupils will have to choose 
any two of the following :— 


(1) Book-Keeping and Accountancy. 
2) Business Method, Correspondence and Organisation, 
sid ep g 
3) Shorthand and Typewriting. 
wan, L Beg : . f 
4) Commercial Geography and Commercial Arithmetic. 
) graph; 
(5) A Modern Language other than the mother-tongue. 


In addition, pupils may choose any one of the following addi- 
tional subjects in Classes X and XI :— 

(1) Advanced Book-Keeping and Accountancy. 

(2) Advanced Business Method, Correspondence and Organi- 

sation. 

£5) Secretarial Practice. 

(4) Advertisement and Salesmanship. 

(5) Practical Economics. 


Parity between Academic and Technical Courses.—The Com- 
mittee was of opinion that there should be absolute parity as 
reeards Academic and Technical and Commercial Courses. 


Standard.—The standard to be attained by the Secondary 
School should be such as would enable the candidate passing the 
public examination at the end of the course to be admitted to the 
Degree Course at the University or to professional and higher 
technical institutions. 


Staff. In view of the recommendations, the new Secondary 
School should have a staff with a wide range of varied and special 
ised knowledge and training, able to cater for an equally wide 
range of aptitude and ability in the pupils. It was LN 
however. that in the initial staves even the Multilateral Schaoi 
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Equipment.—Every Secondary School should have an Assembly 
Hall, a Gymnasium (these two may be combined in the case of very 
small schools), a Library, a Science Room, an Art and Cra fts Room, 
rooms for other practical activities and a tiffin shed or room. 
Instructional equipment both visual and auditory, should be ade- 
quate if not expensive. The Gymnasium should be properly 
equipped and there should be a large level playground, and playing 
fields should be provided, either on the school site or i à reason- 
ably accessible situation. 


Numbers and scholars. —There should not be more than 30 
pupils in a class, particularly in the lower classes. Stipends and 
free places should be liberally provided for poor and meritorious 
students, parents’ income ranges being considered on a shding 
scale. 


Nature of the course.—The content of the basic subjects will 
be closely related to practical life and the world as it is today. 
More attention will be devoted to art and other creative activities 
such as music and handwork. It is as important for the academi- 
cally clever children to be trained to use their hands, as for the 
other children. Education shall be as practical and realistic as 
possible at all stages. 


Excursions, camps, expeditions.—Camps, excursions and expe- 
ditions should be organised once or twice a year to bring pupils 
more closely in touch with realities of life. 


Basic elements of the training.—Physical welfare of the pupils, 
formation of ideals, clarity of expression in the mother-tongue 
based on a logical arrangement of ideas, sound learning, adaptabi- 
lity, independent thinking and creative outlets through the arts 
would form the foundation of the training in the new Secondary 
School. Learning merely by rote and unintelligent cramming must 
be discouraged. A high moral tone in the school as being most. 
conducive to the formation of ideals would he maintained through- 
out. It was felt the morning assembly having a devotional pro- 
gramme with which the day’s work is to begin would help in deve- 
loping and maintaining a moral atmosphere in the school. 


Health Service.—The Committee laid the greatest possible 
stress on the health and physical fitness of the pupils and recom- 
mended the organisation of an efficient Health Servico including 
provision for tiffin as recommended for the primary stage. This 
Health Service should he controlled by the Education Department, 
though it should work in full co-operation with the Publie Health 
Service of the Government. 


Co-education.— There was lively discussion as to whether 
eo-education should he allowed in the secondary stave. Vt was 
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Separate seating arrangements, separate common and cloak rooms, 
etc., existed. But as at the present time such conditions did not 
exist, it was decided after considerable discussicn that co-educa- 
tion in the secondary stage is not desirable and cannot, in the 
existing circumstances, be adopted as the edueational policy of 
Government. The Committee, however, thought that co-education 
may be permitted in the Secondary Schools under proper condi- 
tions. The time was not ripe for adopting co-education as a 
general policy in Secondary Schools. 


End-tests.—The Committee did not favour the idea of external 
public examinations so far as they could be avoided and would rely 
more on internal tests and school records. This was mainly 
because external examinations have been adjudged unsatisfactory 
and even unreliable by experts and only tolerated as necessary 
evils. Therefore they decided that— 


(a) There should be an internal examination at the end of the 
Senior Basic (Middle) stage but the Certificate to be 
issued will be based on a comprehensive school record 
also. 


(b) At the end of the secondary stage, there should be a Public 
Examination which may serve the purpose of an 
Entrance Examination for the University and for 
technological or professional institutions. "Those who 
cannot or will not proceed to the Public Examination 
would be entitled to a School Leaving Certificate based 
on an internal examination, a comprehensive school 
record and such other tests as the school authorities 
may decide upon as evidence of having completed the 
secondary course. 

With regard to the contingency of a Public Examination at the 
end of the secondary stage being conducted by a Board of Secondary 
Education and the Caleutta University holding a separate Entrance 
Examination at the same time, the Committee was of opinion that 
for obvious reasons it was not desirable that there should be a multi- 
plicity of Public Examinations at the end of the secondary stage. 


The Committee agreed in this matter with the recommendation 
of the Joint Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion (1942) that it was desirable on educational, economie and 
administrative erounds that there should be only one examination 
at the end of the high school stage and that this examination 
should he of such a character as to suit those pupils who will enter 
employment on leaving school as well as those who intend to pro- 
ceed to a University. 

Teachers and their training.—— As in the case of primary educa- 
tion. the Committee laid the greatest possible stress on the quality 
of teaching and the training of teachers as without good teachings, 
the new type of secondary education wonld not he a sneenc 


fact, it was the fulcrum on which the whole system turned. Unless 
there is good teaching in Secondary Schools, proper recruits for the 
Basic School staff would not be available nor would the higher 
academic and technical institutions get a steady supply of the right 
type of material. Therefore, the importance of the teacher in the 
secondary stage could hardly be over-emphasised. 


(a) Qualifications of teachers.—1t was obvious that in the 
extended secondary course of eleven years, there must be graduate 
trained teachers in the three top classes. An exception would, of 
course, be made for specialist teachers such as those for Art, Music, 
Craft, etc. It is essential, however, that in the topmost class 
(Class XI) the teaching should be undertaken by better qualified 
teachers as without higher academic distinctions and proper 
training, the teaching in this class could not be successfully 
managed. In the lower forms, too, there should not be any teacher 
who has not passed I.A. or I.Sc., or has no equivalent qualifica- 


tions. 


(b) Training of teachers.—The Committee's considered opinion 
was that it is essential for all teachers in Secondary Schools to get 
themselves trained within the next ten years and that they should 
be given all facilities for the purpose. They were also of opinion 
that there should be a re-orientation in the training that was 
imparted. Tt should be of a more practical nature including 
training in Handwork. Craft and Physical Education. The period 
of training in the case of a graduate teacher should he one year 
ending in a training degree as recommended in the C. A. B. Report. 
Some members pressed for a training period of at least one and a 
half years but this was not found possible due both to paucity of 
trained teachers at present and the embargo on output that this 
would entail. For undergraduates, whose general education was 
unsatisfactory, a separate two years’ Diploma Course should be 
instituted. But it was thought desirable to shorten the period of 
training in the case of teachers who have been working for a long 
time in the Secondary Schools and the Committee. therefore, decided 
that a special short course of six months should be organised for 
untrained teachers who have been working for more than a decade 
in Secondary Schools. 


The Committee was also of opinion that there should be special 
courses for specialist teachers such as those for Art, Music, Craft, 
Physical Education, etc. 


(c) Pay.—The Committee was of opinion that the scales of pay 
of properly qualified teachers should be such as to attract the right 
tyne of teachers to ensure improvement of Secondary Education. 


Intelligence testing.— The Committee recognized the importance 
of Tntellicence Tests for educational and administrative purposes 


but felt the diffienlties of the sitnation 


_ There are no well standardised tests of intelligence for Bengalee 
children, Individual attempts have been made but no concerted 
action, has been taken in this direction, 


Work on systematic lines should be started at the Teachers’ 
"raining Colleges with the collaboration of Secondary School 
teachers who will assist with regard to all the preliminary pro- 
cesses, e.g., analysis of the items of the tests, ascertaining the age 
of children and the actual conducting of the tests. 


Although intelligence tests or any other tests are yet imperfect, 
they are useful instruments. The bright and dull children can be 
sorted out more or less correctly at 11+ with these and other tests 
and educational and vocational guidance can be given later on with 
some confidence. 

So long teechers and educators in Bengal and for the matter of 
that in India, have been using English or American tests—some- 
times just translations, with some adaptations but without under- 
going the essential process of standardising the tests first. The 
time has come when this province should have tests of its own and 
the Government should take the initiative in the matter. For this, 
extensive research work for at least three or four vears is necessary 
and the start should be made immediately. 

In the United Kingdom, the most reliable tests of intelligence 
are those produced: by various Educational Authorities. 
Similarly, here in West Bengal if the co-operation of a band of 
psychologists, trained teachers and well informed parents can he 
secured, it should be possible to devise properly standardised 
tests of intelligence so that “‘equal’’ educational opportunities for all 
may be had in the long run. A Psychological Bureau at Train 
ing Colleges or organized independently by Government would hc 
a proper agency to take up this work, 

The chronological age of a child must be known before one can 
find out his intellectual and/or educational status with the help 
of standardised intelligence and/or attainment tests. For the 
purpose of standardisation itself, the real chrona'ogical age of 
representative samples of children is indispensable. 


As Primary Education is proposed to be made free and com- 
pulsory and a knowledge of the true chronological age Is essentia! 
in insisting on the age of compulsion, the Committee felt that birth 
registration has to be made compulsory in the country and that the 
birth of a child must be registered within a month. As 
a beginning has to be made somewhere, legislation in this connec- 
tion should not be deferred any longer on the plea that the time is 
not vet ripe or that it will entail much hardship on the people. 


Since it will be the aim of the State to detect real merit in all 
classes of the people. intelligence tests along with other tests have 
to be nsed and fer this. the true chronolocical ace must be known 
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Vocational guidance.—The wise Head Master or Head Mistress 
and the staff will have, with the help of the individual record 
cards, an intimate knowledge of the peculiar qualities of each 
pupil. They should be able to offer sound advice both to parents 
and employers. The wise Head will have to keep in close touch 
with employers and any Employment Bureau that has been set up 
and will thus be familiar with the requirements of the available 
jobs as well as with the particular aptitudes of his pupils and the 
wishes of their parents. It is essential that every one who leaves 
a Secondary School of whateve: type should take with him or her 
from school some evidence of the sort of person he or she is, 
something that an employer can accept with confidence and that 
will genuinely help the boy or girl to get a suitable post. 


Board of Secondary Education.—The control and development 
of Secondary Education in Bengal has been a thorny problem for 
a long time. Successive Secondary Education Bills were wrecked 
in the Bengal Legislative Assembly as the Board that was sought 
to be set up for the control and development of Secondary Educa- 
tion was of a reactionary character. It was considered that of 
any scheme of re-organisation of Secondary Education in the Pro- 
vince, the constitution of a Board of Secondary Education is an 
integral part and that the setting up of an authority solely devoted 
to Secondary Education and having a preponderance of indepen- 
dent educational interests including the Calcutta University, 
should not be delayed any further. The Board would not only 
advise the Minister of Education generally in matters of extension 
and improvement of Secondary Education but would also control 
and regulate Secondary Education subject, however, to certain 
supervisory and overriding powers of Government, particularly 
with regard to development plans. The Board was to discharge 
the following functions in accordance with the rules and regula- 
tions framed by the Government :— 


(a) to hold examinations; 

(b) to grant recognition to schools; 

(c) to give grants-in-aid to schools; 

(d) to frame curricula and syllabuses of studies; 

(e) to approve text books and undertake publications; 

(f) to arbitrate in cases of dispute; 

(g) to administer funds placed at its disposal ; 

(h) to frame developmental plans which will be subject to the 

approval of the Minister. 

Inspectorate.— There was considerable discussion with regard 
to the inspecting machinery for secondary education. It was 
agreed that the Board of Secondary Education should have its 


own inspectorate to discharge its functions but the Government 
Jienet ftenlf af tte reenancthility in thie matter 
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Therefore, the Committee recommended that the Government 
should also have its inspecting machinery to discharge their obli- 
gations in the matter of promotion and development of Secondary 
Education. 


Location, site, accommodation, furniture, etc., for secondary 
schools.—It was felt the selection of sites, the proper location of 
schools, specifications of buildings, furniture, etc., of Secondary 
Schools could best be settled after the completion of the Educational 
Survey which was in progress. In view of its decision to set up a 
Board to control and develop Secondary Education, the Committee 
decided that it would be for the Board to consider and determine 
such questions in the light of the data available from the Survey 
and collected by them otherwise. 

Conclusion—The Committee believed that the setting up of a 
Board of Secondary Education wholly devoted to the cause of 
Serondary Education would be able to bring about the desired 
development and reform of Secondary Education on lines suitable 
to the needs, abilities and aptitudes of adolescents in this Province. 
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Summary of the main recommendations and conclusions in this 
chapter. 


1. The objective of Secondary Education should be a self- 
contained system of life-regarding education suited to the varying 
aptitudes, abilities and needs of adolescent pupils and should not 
be unduly restricted by the requirements of University education. 


2. The minimum age of admission into the Secondary course 
should be 11+, though pupils 10 years old will not be excluded. 
The duration of the Secondary Course should be 6 years from 11+ 
to 17+. 

3. An 11 years’ school course should include the present Inter- 
mediate stage of collegiate education, but this should not be decided 
finally without consultation with the University of Calcutta. 


4. Secondary Schools in the province should be of two types, 
Senior Basic or Junior High Schools up to Class VIII and High 
Schools proper which might be of both unilateral (Academic or 
Technical) and multilateral types. 


5. The Senior Basic Schools should be craft centred whereas 
in other schools there should be provision for teaching of 
handicrafts. 


6. Transfers should be allowed at the end of every year up to 
the end of Class VIII (age range 14+) from one type of study or 
school to another or in the case of the Multilateral School, from one 
department to another. 


7. A common "core" of subjects should be provided with a 
view to providing a liberal education and facilitating transfers as 
envisaged in Section 6. The curriculum should be so framed that 
a pupil taking up the Humanities will also have some basic 
knowledge of the Sciences, while a pupil taking up the Science or 
Technical course will also have some familiarity with the 
Humanities. Specialisation should be permitted only in the last 
three years of the High School course. 

8. English may be an optional subject in the Senior Basic 
Schools. Bengali and English will be read throughout the High 
School course, i.e., from Class VI to Class XI, the Federal 
Language from Class VI to Class VIII and a Classical Language 
from Class VIIT to Class XI. 


9. There should be not more than 30 pupils in a class, 
particularly in the lower classes. 

10. Stipends and free places should be provided for poor and 
meritorious pupils. R 

11. Education should be as practical and realistic as possible. 


More attention should he devoted to art and creative activities such 
: 7 Wee (t Swmedünns and expeditions, 
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12. An efficient Health Service, including provision for tiffin, 
should be organised as in the primary stage. 


13. Co-education in the secondary stage is not desirable in the 
existing circumstances and cannot, therefore, be adopted as the 
educational policy of Government. Co-education may, however, 
be permitted in Secondary Schools under proper conditions. 


14. There should be =o external examination at the end of the 
Senior Basic (Middle) stage, and the Certificate to be issued will 
5e based on an internal examination and a comprehensive school 
icord. At the end of the Secondary stage there should be a Public 
Examination which may serve the purpose of an Entrance 
Examination for the University and for Technological or Profes- 
sional Institutions. Those who will not go up for the Public 
Examination will be entitled to a School Leaving Certificate. 


15. There should not be a multiplicity of Public Examinations 
at the end of the secondary stage. 


16. All teachers in Secondary Schools should get themselves 
trained within the next ten years and they should be given all 
facilities for the purpose. Their training should be of a more 
practical nature. E 


17. The period of training for Graduate teachers should be 
one year, ending in a training degree. For Undergraduates, a two 
years’ Diploma Course should be instituted and for teachers who 
have been working for more than a decade in Secondary Schools, a 
special short course of six months should be organised. 


18. Government should take steps to have properly standardised 
tests of intelligence for Bengalee children and a Psychological 
Bureau should be set up. 


19. Legislation should be introduced for compulsory registra- 
tion of births of children both for purposes of intelligence tests and 
enforcement of Compulsory and Free Primary Education. 


20. The staff of Secondary Schools should offer vocational 
euidance to its pupils and should be in touch with the employers 
and the Employment Bureau in the area, if any. 


21. The constitution of a Board of Secondary Education 
wholly devoted to its interests is an integral part of any scheme of 
re-oreanisation of such education in the province and om € 
be delaved any longer. The Board should develop, contro rant 
regulate Secondary Education, subject, however, to certain 
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Conclusion. 


Reviewing the whole position, the Committee feels that its efforts 
have been directed towards providing a comprehensive course of 
instruction integrating theoretical knowledge with handwork and 
manual skill at every ‘Ste ige of education, Primary (Junior Basic), 
Senior Basic (Middle) or Junior High and Highér Secondary, with 
insistence on the development of "the pupils’ personality, self- 
reliance and thinking powers. Primary Education has been based 
on the principle of activity and sought to be made joyous and 
creative. The syllabuses and curricula of studies at the different 
stages have been so devised that differing aptitudes and abilities 
would be fully catered for and no pupil would be prevented even 
indirectly at any stage from going to the next higher stage or from 
changing over from one type of study to another if he or she has 
the requisite aptitude and ability. The teacher and his efficiency 
have been regarded as of the utmost importance throughout the 
deliberations of the Committee. The Committee expects that its 
recommendations will be generally accepted by the Government as 
well as by the educated public in the province. 


(Signed). 
RAT HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI (President). 
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Note by Prof. P. N. Banerjea, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University. 


I had the pleasure and privilege of discussing the report with 
the Secretary—Principal K. D. Ghosh. I am indeed grateful to 
him for having given me the opportunity of placing my observa- 
tions on record, a delinquent, who could not attend the meetings of 
the Committee due to his continuous University engagements. 


I am glad, the report has been divided into two parts—one part 
dealing with Primary Education, and the other part dealing with 
Secondary Education. I have very little practical experience 
regarding Primary Education in this Province. The report is 
indeed admirable. But it requires further supplementation. The 
population of the Province of Western Bengal has been estimated 
at twenty-four million eleven thousand souls according to the 
calculation made on the 15th August 1947—based upon the not very 
accurate census held in this country in 1941. It is sometimes 
reported that roughly about four million Hindus have, since the 
date of the partition, streamed into West Bengal. If this figure 
is taken into account, then the total population of Western Bengal 
will be in the neighbourhood of twenty-eight million. For a total 
population of twenty-four million eleven thousand, the report 
visualizes the establishment of fifteen thousand primary schools 
with ninety thousand teachers at an estimated cost of fourteen crores 
of rupees. The initial cost is likely to be in the neighbourhood of 
ten crores. The whole scheme is based upon calculation for a 
period of eighteen years. It. therefore, visualizes the training of 
five thousand teachers every year. We do not forget that all 
Primary Education within the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
Corporation has been excluded from the purview of the report. Tf 
this is included. then the number of schools will be increased by at 
least five thousand, and the number of teachers will come up to one 
lakh twenty thousand. The question is, with a total provincial 
revenue of thirty-two crores (with subvention from the Centre) is it 
possible to operate the Primary Education scheme in this Province 
with, broadly put, about twenty crores a year? My answer is, 
from what I know about the existing resources of the Province, in 
the negative. We shall, therefore, have to visualize an alternative 
scheme, Certain members, I gather from the report, advocated 

efforts, i.e., the introduction of conserip- 


organization of voluntary ello 1 crip 
tion—a language often used in countries other than our own. This 


matter should have further consideration. Without some such 
scheme, the admirable report. will rank with the Sargent. 
Committee’s Report as a valuable piece of literature setting up high 
ideals without any chance of practical, implementation. T note 
that the Provincial Government is willing to assume the whole 
responsibility for Primary Education in this Province. Local 
Bodies apparently are being side-tracked. This step, HE my EE 
will not he popular. [t will be wasteful. It will put an end to 
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private enterprise which is mainly responsible for development of 
education in this Province, and it will throw upon the State a 
burden unknown to most of the civilized countries in the world. 
The increase in the number of inspectorate will indeed create new 
appointments without corresponding benefit to education. 

The second part of the report deals with Secondary Education. 
The report visualizes four diverse types of Secondary Education, 
i.e., high schools within the Province will be divided into Class A, 
Class B, Class C and Class D high schools. The proposal is not 
new. The old bureaucratic proposal of the past. to have schools of 
four types, seems to have been resurrected. 1 shall invite the 
attention of the Government to three very fundamental factors: 
(a) The report visualizes the inclusion of so-called . intermediate 
education in our colleges today in the secondary system to be 
established in the Province. This means, every single college in 
West Bengal built upon private enterprise is bound to collapse. 
The question is, has the State sufficient finances to help the colleges ? 
True, the reporbeuggests decision in consultation with the University 
of Calcutta. There are in India, today, different systems of 
Secondary Education. Some of them stop at the Matriculation 
stage, and some of them stop at Intermediate stage. The Inter- 
mediate Examination of the University of Calcutta is the founda- 
tion upon which the whole structure of University education in this 
Province stands. If the foundation goes, the structure goes. The 
question of equipment, accommodation. personnel of the proposed 
new high schools up to the intermediate stage, is a question not 
capable of solution by finance alone. (b) The report visualizes 
abolition of many public examinations in the secondary stage. In 
other words, the University of Calcutta will have no jurisdiction 
over its entrance tests whether the entrance tests are (/) the 
Matriculation Examination of today, or (ii) the Intermediate 
Examination of today. I have held the view very strongly, and 
my view has been supported by twenty-seven Vice-Chancellors of 
India, Ceylon and Burma, that every University in the world has 
the inherent right of deciding its own admission tests. A Province 
like our own cannot disregard this view. (c) The report dealing 
with Secondary Education unfortunately does not deal with the 
financial implications of the proposal. The draft Secondary 
Education Board Bill dealing only with high schools of today has 
offered a guarantee of thirty lakhs of rupees only to the organisa- 
tion to be set up by that Bill. If, however. its activities are 
attempted to be re-organized and expanded. provision of at least a 
recurring expenditure of one crore of rupees has to be made by the 
Province of West Bengal over the scheme. So far back as 1917, the 
Sadler Commission. in fact. put down this figure as absolutely 
necessary and essential for the system of Secondary Education 
whieh was recommended to the country for acceptance. Sineo 
1917, the complexities of the situation have advanced very far. A 
new political set up has thrown immeasurably heavier 
responsibilities upon the organisers of systems of education in this 


country. If the Government of West Bengal has any desire to 
continue (let alone the question of expansion) the present system, 
of University education, it will have to compensate the colleges as 
well as the University for loss of revenue. If the loss is 
calculated, the total recurring expenditure will go very much above 
one crore of rupees. 

In my view, it would have been wiser if the question of reform- 
ing the Secondary Education system in this Province could be 
deferred for the present in view of (a) the appointment of the 
Universities Commission by the Government of India, (5) the 
draft Secondary Education Board Bill now pending before the 
Legislature, and (c) lack of consultation with the University—the 
body which has administered the high schools in the Province for 
almost a century. 


P. N. BANERJEA. 
Note by Dr. P. N. Banerjee. 


I sign the report of the School Education Committee subject to 
following note of dissent. 

My views coincide with those of the members of the Committee 
in respect of most of the matters dealt with in the report, but I feel 
bound to observe that in a few important matters, I cannot agree 
with them. These are :— 

First, in my opinion, the duration of the primary stage of 
education should be 5 years, the age of the pupils being 6 to 10 
(inclusive). For Secondary Education, the duration should be 
5 years, the pupil’s age being 11 to 15 (inclusive). 

Secondly, Secondary Education should not include the present 
intermediate stage of collegiate education, in the interests of 
efficiency of teaching and a reasonably high standard of examina- 
tion, It can hardly be expected that many schools will be able to 
command the services of teachers possessing qualifications similar 
to those of the college Professors who now teach the Intermediate 
Classes or that they will be able to furnish laboratory and library 
equipment on a scale similar to that of the colleges. 

Thirdly, as regards Teachers’ Training Schools, I am unable 
to accept the view of the Committee that it is always a sound 
principle that teachers who were teaching cultural and professiona! 
subjects in the curriculum should also be skilled in crafts and 
physical education so that better correlation might be achieved 
between different branches of studies. If this view is accepted, 
the teachers will become jacks of all trades and masters of none. 
with the result that the education of the pupils will suffer as they 
will not have the henefit of being taught by the most qualified 


teachers 


P. N. BANERJEE. 


Note by Sj. Bijoy Kumar Bhattacharyya, Sj. Anath Nath Basu 
and Sjta. Sujata Roy. 


In signing this report we feel that we shall be doing injustice to 
ourselves as well as to Government unless we point out one or two 
things which we consider to be of fundamental importance. 


We hold that the period of compulsory education should extend 
at least to eight years and that the leaving age should be as near 
14 as possible. For it is not possible to give really effective train- 
ing in citizensihp in a shorter period specially if children leave 
School young. 


We also hold that if for reasons of finance we cannot introduce 
compulsion for the entire period of eight years forthwith and if 
compulsion is introduced at the first instance for the age group 6 to 
11, we would urge that all facilities should be provided by the State 
to enable as many pupils as would like, to complete 8' years of 
schooling. If we cannot have compulsion for the age group 11 to 
14, let us at least make education free for as many of them as 
would care to have it. And for those who cannot go in for whole- 
time education, there should be ample provision for part-time 
continuation education. 


We are of opinion that parents should be generally discouraged 
from sending their children to school before 6 unless the schools are 
of special type like Nursery Schools or Kindergartens. 


Regarding the type of education at the primary stage we hold 
that it should not only be activity-centred but craft-centred, as it 
is in the Wardha Scheme of Education. For a rounded develop- 
ment of personality productive activity is as much a necessity as 
creative activity. Crafts provide at once full scope both for 
creative and productive activities. We do not share the views of 
those of our colleagües who fight shy of the idea of productive 
activity for young children. From our own personal experience 
we can testify that children take to productive activities with 
eagerness and interest and such activities are not at all fatiguing 
even for the very young children provided a suitable craft is 
selected. 


Incidentally, we may point out that as the term “basic 
education" has acquired a special connotation in India, it should not 
be used to denote any type of education which is not craft-centred. 


Some of our colleagues seem to think that the intellectual 
content of education will suffer if the scheme of craft-centred 
education is introduced. From our experience of basic schools at 
work, we have found that it is not true. The inteliectual progress 
of children does not and will not at all suffer if the basic scheme is 
adopted . 
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Moreover, we feel that in the present condition of things when 
the Government is not in a position to introduce the full course of 
vinht vers’ education for want of funds, the economic advantages 
ot the basic scheme of education cannot be lightly ienored 

uca 1 v ienore 

Whenever basic education has been tried it has br lie said tial 

i i has been tried it has brought substantial 
economie returns and has thus contributed materially to the recur- 
ring cost of education. While on this point, we would like to 
emphasise that we consider the scale of salaries recommended by 
the Committee to be extremely inadequate specially in view of the 
importance of the work dene by primary school teachers. We 
have, however, been constrained to agree with the view of the 
majority because of the present financial condition óf the country. 


“ih 


About the suitable crafts rich in their educational and produc- 
tive possibilities we would specially recommend spinning-weaving 
and gardening for adoption in preference to other crafts. We also 
think that the spinning-weaving craft is suitable not only for rural 
areas but also for the highly urbanised areas such as Calcutta. We 
assume that there will be other subsidiary crafts throughout the 
course. 

It appears to us that in the Junior Basic stage, because the 
education will be activity-centred, we should try to avoid, as far as 
possible, multiplicity of text-books on different subjects. The 
reccmmendations of the Committee, we feel, do not place sutlicient 
emphasis on this point. 


We now turn to Secondary Education. There is one point about 
it which we would like to emphasise, and it is that there should be 
complete parity between difierent types of schools in the lower 
secondary stage. There is x tendency to allot an inferior position 
to middle or senior basic schools as compared to the corresponding 
classes in high schools. We strongly disapprove this tendency, for 
it will introduce class system in a field of education which should 
be the common for all future citizens of the State. 


We also recommend that in Classes VI, VII and VIII both in 
middle or senior basic schools and in high schools there should be 
definite provision for crait-centred education, though naturally 
here there will be more of formal instruction in different subjects 
than in the earlier stage. 


Regarding the position of the federal language and English 
there is some difference of opinion among us though we agree about 


the classical language. 
We, Sujata Rov and Anath Nath Basu, hold as follows :— 


The federal language should he introduced in Class VI and 
‘ee vears. In Classes IX to 
There should, however, be a 
ition on the federal language. 


taught as a compulsory subject for thi 
XI it may be an additional subject. 
paper in the secondary final examini 
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English should be, for the present, the third compulsory 
language in the secondary course and it should be introduced at the 
same time in all types of secondary schools including senior basic 
schools. To obviate the difficulty of starting two new languages 
in one year the advisability of introducing English one year later 
than the federal language may be considered. English in the 
secondary stage should be taught mainly as a language without 
much emphasis on the literature. 

I, Bijoy Kumar Bhattacharyya, hold a somewhat different view 
with regard to the federal language and English. I am of opinion 
that the federal language should continue throughout the secondary 
stage and that there should be an examination in the federal 
language in the secondary final examination. About English I 
recommend that it should not be introduced earlier than class VIIT. 


About the classical language while yielding to none in our 
appreciation of its importance and our regard for its special 
position in the cultural life of the country, we feel that to impose 
it on unwilling pupils would be doing more harm than good. So 
the classical language should be optional and it should be introduced 
only in the last three years of the high school course. We think that 
those who would take it of their own accord, and out of regard for 
it would learn enough of it in three years to be of use to them. We 
do not agree to the view that a minimum period of four years would 
be necessary for this purpose. However, the classical language 
may be made compulsory for those who are specialising in languages 
and humanities. 

Above we have tried to point out some of the fundamentals on 
which we could not agree with the views of the majority of our 
colleagues but which we consider to be of very great importance. 
We would, therefore, request the Government to give to them théir 
earnest consideration before they come to any decision. 


BIJOY KR. BHATTACHARYYA. 
ANATH NATH BASU. 
SUJATA ROY. 


Note by Prof. Satyendra Nath Bose. 


I sign the report subject to following note.of dissent. 

I do not agree with recommendation 8, i.e., the suggestion that 
English should be read throughout as a compulsory. subject. I 
think, we should have only Bengali and federal language included 
in that category—English and classical language should be optional 
subjects of study. 


42 
Note by Sj. A. K. Chanda. 


I feel a little doubtful about the wisdom of imposing a burden of 
four languages, Bengali, English, Federal Language and one 
Classical Language, in Class VIII. I do not think it would be 
reasonable to expect a young boy or girl to learn more than three 
languages at any one time. I would, therefore, suggest that the 
Federal Language should be taught in Classes VI to VII only while 
the introduction of the teaching of Classical Language should be 
from Class VIII. I would also suggest that we should say only 
“Federal Language” and not put “‘Federal Language (Hindi)’’, 
as the Constituent Assembly has not yet decided that the Federal 
Language shall indeed be Hindi. 


I am also a little doubtful whether a Classical Language should 
form a compulsory subject of study for students taking up Group C 
(Technical Course), as this Group would be unduly weighted if 
a Classical Language is put in, in addition to the other subjects 
to be taught. 


A. K. CHANDA. 
3-6-1949. 


APPENDIX A, 


Speech of the Hon’ble Sri Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri, President of the 
School Education Committee, West Bengal, at the first meeting of the 
School Education Committee, held on 14th May, 1948. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


I must thank you at the outset for your kindly agreeing to accept the 
invitation of the Government to serve on the Commit! © which has met 
to-day to consider and report on the problems affecting the, reconstruction 
and development of the primary and secondary stages of our school educa- 
tion. You are aware, I suppose, that my predecessor-in-office formed an 
Advisory Committee on Secondary and Higher Education in West Bengal. 
Although the constitution of the Committee was not duly announced, they 
worked for some time and even collected public opinion on some of the 
issues involved. The Ministry fell and the work of the Committee came 
to a halt. It is incumbent upon me, therefore, to explain why that Com- 
mittee has not been given a fresh start. The answer in the first instance, 
is that the Committee was not sufficiently strong in number to deal 
adequately with the subject. Persons competent to advise in respect cf 
different branches of study and stages of education were in fact insufficiently 
represented on the Committee. If it be remembered that in England the 
Hadow Committee was composed of as many as 21 members and the 
Narendradev Committee set up by the Congress Government in the United 
Provinces, of not less than 28 members, a Committee of 10 may well be 
considered unequal to the task of advising on the reorganisation of our 
Primary and Secondary Education. The present Government has, therefore, 
tried to constitute a Committee neither too small nor too unwieldy in which 
room has been found for such experts as may suggest not aul lines of 
improvement of the present system of school education both in the Primary 
and Secondary grades but of variation in the types of schools and courses 
of study suitable for our national requirements and what is more for the 
varying needs, aptitudes and abilities of the school population. 


Nor was the scope of enquiry of the previous Committee deemed to be 
well conceived. While no terms of reference were clearly formulated, 
matters for consideration so far as they could be gathered, were vitiated by 
what may, in legal language, be termed as non-joinder as well as mis-joinder 
of issues. The Committee proposed to address themselves to investigate 
the field of Secondary Education leaving out the Primary Stage on tke one 
hand and including within the ambit of their enquiry higher education on 
the other. Such a conception of the scope of enquiry not only militated 
against the history of development of school education in most progressive 
countries but appeared to presume that there was no such natural or 
necessary link between the Primary and the Secondary Stages as to require 
the consideration of the two together. Yet exactly the opposite was 
presumed and both were brought under a broad review whenever re- 
Construction of school education was attempted in the recent past. The 
Hadow Committee did it in England in 1926 and ushered in an epoch of 
"Hadowism" in England with multiform types of Secondary Education and 
in our country, under the auspices of the Congress Government, the 
Narendradey Committee surveyed and reported on the whole field of school 
education in the United Provinces in 1940. 


Not less open to doubt and disapprobation was the tacking of enquiry 


into secondary education with that into the higher or college-grade. 
c E gene ` Pedion swe widely gHÜevent in seone and 


objective. Preparation for life of the generality of students in the period 
of adolescence and production of the intellectual elite or technological 
experts capable of securing cultural advance by extension of knowledge and 
material development of the country through larger application of scientific 
lore, cannot be the same either in conception, content, organisation or aim. 
The one is planned for all by multiplying opportunities if resources of the 
State permit: the other is restricted to the able who can profit by higher 
and specialised studies. That being the case, we have in our terms of 
reference. excluded university education and limited the scope of enquiry 
of this committee to school education alone both in its Primary and 
Secondary Stages. 


Now to come to our terms of reference. Not many words are necessary 
to explain them I believe. Education in our country has hardly ever been 
thought of in terms of the masses. Under a foreign Government contented 
with the operation of the ‘filtration theory’, no national planning for effective 
education of all the citizens of the State—when in fact we could not call 
the State as our own—could be expected. Attempts were made to educate 
the masses and even Primary Education Acts were passed in our Province 
just before and after the introduction of the diarchic form of Government 
but half-hearted attempts with a very low priority attached to the schemes 
could not meet with much success. The result is we have here in Bengal 
a system of Primary Education graded in four years and imparted at present 
in about 14,000 schools controlled mainly by the Distriet School Boards in 
rural areas and by Municipal Bodies in the urban. It is ineffective, for most 
boys do not go through the entire primary course and leave schools before 
reaching the top grade, only to lapse back into illiteracy. The less said about 
the quality of this education the better when it neither creates sufficient 
curiosity in knowing things nor bias for any manipulative activity. The 
Primary Education System deserves to be remodelled by the introduction of 
the principle of learning through activity—the great principle blessed by 
Mahatma Gandhi and pressed for the first time into educational service of 
this country by his supreme genius. That principle and the scheme based 
on it were re-examined and adopted by the Central Advisory Board, but the 
Governments of the day whether at the Centre or in our Province did preciou: 
little in furtherance of it. War-affected and even occupied countries in 
Europe could proceed with their schemes of educational reform for the 
masses during the tensest moments of war or as soon as they secured thei: 
liberation. But in our country, the State could not afford to think of them. 
It was only after our National Government came into oftice that in Decem- 
ber 1947, the Central Government accepted the scheme of education outlined 
in the C. A. B. Report as forming the basis of a sound system of national 
education. Lt was, however, realised that modifications in deta ls might 
have to be made in different provincial areas to suit local conditions and 
the policy was announced that Development grants from the Centre, would 
only be given to provineial plans whieh conformed to the general lines o! 
the plan outlined in the C. A. B. Report. 


" 
connection one word is necessary to dissipate doubts that hav. 
ed in certain quarters that our use of the word primary in ov 
nd to introduce basie educati 
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terms of reference means that we do not int ] ; eal 
on the Wardha Model in our Province. Ts it not s iething like sectarianizii 
that can breed such suspicion and intolerance His, Excellency, the 
Governor of West Bengal, reminded us the other day in laying the foundation 
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the Wardha Model? But at the same time, how can we be so intolerant as 
to discard the C. A. B. Scheme to which Dr. Zakir Hossain himself was a 
party and which has been adopted by our National Government at the 
Centre? Take for instance the question of craft. West Bengal. far from 
being an entirely rural Province, has a large urban and industrialised area, 
Can the craft be uniform. therefore, in al! basie schools if we have any regard 
for their background? I need not prejudge any of the issues referred to 
the Committee for consideration. It will be for the Committee to consider 
‘them and record their conclusions, : 


In the field of Secondary Educstion there are also many h issues to 
be considered and we have tried to i;;licate them in as wide terms as possible 
in our reference. Up till now, the Secondary system that has developed in 
this Province under the aegis of the Calcutta University, has grown into a 
uniform shape, woefully lacking in variety which was pointed out by even 
the Sadler Commission nearly thirty years ago. It is really a tem to 
deliver goods of a uniform type to the colleges and the University. But 
Secondary Education has ceased in many progressive countries to be 
considered merely as a preparation for University Education and broadbased 
as it has been by the introduction of compulsion, has come to acquire a wider 
meaning as preparation for life and to develop a larger purpose of its own so 
that not only in England, after the Spens Report, technical and commercial 
high schools have come to enjoy a parity of status with the "grammar 
schools" but in France, after liberation, measures have been taken we 
understand, for the creation of modern sides in the Zycees and to bring the 
technical schools into line with the secondary system. It will he for 
our Committee to consider and advise in this connection whether there 
Should be one type of schools offering different courses of study or different 
types of schools offering a common course or ''core of humanities" as has 
been said, satisfying the requirements of a good general education on the 
one hand and those of the future vocational needs of the pupils on the other. 
If secondary education has to be multilateral in future, the question of 
transfer of students who develop late from one type of schools or combina- 
tion of courses to the other, will have to be considered. 


Then, again, there is the question of language or languages to be 
taught. That education through the medium of the mother tongue should 
be provided in all stages of school education has been universally recognised 
but the position of English in all types of post-primary schools has to be 
dispassionately considered. If English is to remain the medium of 
University education for the present as has been decided in a Delhi 
conference the other day, its position in our Secondary Curriculum cannot 
be belittled. In our newly acquired freedom we should not forget that 
provision for instruction in ene foreign language or more has been made 
in the Secondary Schools of modern type in most advanced count The 
question of introduction of Hindi as the federal langu: in the currienla 
of the Secondary Schools bas also to be considered. We cannot afford to 
ignore either our international or our interprovincial requirements. Our 
cultural tradition and need will also demand our close consideration as to 
how and at what stage. provision should be made for the teaching of a 
classical language. 


Another point which is of a somewhat controversial nature and on which 
the advice of the Committee is sought, is whether there should be any 
provision for moral and religious instruction in our schools. 


There is a view that when in spite of age-long tradition of religions 
tolerance, we have started communal fights of late, we should not import 
religious instruction at all in our schools and educational institutions. On 
the contrary. it is held with equal, if not more earnestness, that without 


proper religious instruction. either superstition awl bigotry or atheism and 


isi iol ; ] has been made. lt 
1944, provision for compulsory religious instructio xa Ye full facilities for 


presents a positive attitude and attempts to proc ic S 5 
students to be trained in their parents’ religion. X t 18 for the Committee 
to say whether we should adopt or discard such @ provision. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I hope it will now be possi b» Łe for us to puc upon 
our task with a single-minded determination to briag our best ju n 
to bear on the problems of reorganisation of our school education. Our 
labours will, to a great extent, make or mar the futwa re prospect of our D 
and girls in the schools. Our responsibility is great and greater must be 
our efforts to arrive at sound conclusions. 


APPENDIX B. 
Syllabuses for Primary (Junior Basic) Schools. 


REPORT or THE PRIMARY EDUCATION CURRICCLUM SUB-COMMITTEE. 


Members: 


Dr. N. N. Law (Chairman). 

Sjt. Anath Nath Basu. 

D. P. I. or his nominee. 

Sjt. Bijoy Kumar Bhattacharyya. 
Sjta. Jyotiprobha Das Gupta. 

». Sjta. Meera Datta Gupta. 

7. Sjta. Sujata Roy. 

8. Sjt. D. N. Mitra. 

9. Sjt. Haridas Goswami. 

0. Dr. K. D. Ghose (Secretary). 


PUR 0$ omo 


(This Report was discussed and accepted with slight modifications by 
the School Education Committee at its meetings held on 23rd and 27th 


December 1948.) 


The Primary (Junior Basic) School Curriculum shall be as follows:— 


(1) Health Education. 
(2) Physical Education and Games. 
(8) Social and Civic Training. 
(4) Creative Activities and Craft Work. 
(5) Home Craft including Domestic Science and Gardening. 
(6) Language and Literature. 
(7) Simple Mathematics. 
(8) Environmental Studies— 

(i) History. 

(ii) Geography. 

(iii) Natural Science. 
(9) Art, Music and Rhythmics. 
(10) Moral and Spiritual Instruction. 
I. General Approach.—(4) The approach to the entire curriculum 

should be one of self-directed activity and interest and not mere instrue- 


tion or passive reception so that children will learn according to the new 
universally accepted maxim ‘‘Experiencing is learning”. 


(b) In the first year there should be no instruction in terms of school 
subjects or through text-books, the mode of approach being through the 
ehild's physical and social environment and in relation to his day to day 
activities. In the Second Grade the approach should be the same, an 
attractive book providing suitable reading material. In the later stages 
although the teaching will be correlated to the child’s social and physical 
environment, there will be some indenendent teaching to ensure systematic 


(c) In the First Grade (Class I) there should be a play atmosphere as 
m Nursery Schools. z 


(d) Although the curriculum has been drawn up subject-wise, it is 
understood that in the first two or three years, there should be an 
undifferentiated approach to various subjects which will be interlinked as 
far as possible. 


II. Self-Expression.—U most stress will be laid on the creation of 
opportunities for _self-expression by children in language, literature, 
dramatics, art, social activities and practical achievement. 


III. Active Democracy and Community Life.—As far as practic: hle 
the school should be so organised that there should be greatest possible 
opportunity for pupils te actively participate in the management of the 
affairs of the school as also to benefit fully from a varied rich community 
life, based on co-operation, mutual toleration and dignity of labour. 


IV. Community Singing.—There should be community singing for a 
part of every day at- School Assembly and there should be School Songs 
bringing home the traditions of the particular school and fostering loyalty 
to the School and the nation. There should also be ceremonial saluting 
of the National Flag from time to time. , 


V. School Festivals.—School and Seasonal Festivals as also National 
and Commemoration days should be observed so as to maintain an 
atmosphere of joy and to instil a sense of patriotism and rudiments of 
culture. 


VI. Text-Books and Activity.—Though there will be text-books after 
the lowest class, these should serve more as teachers’ guides than 
repositories of facts to be crammed into the heads of primary children. 
There should be plenty of opportunities for practical activity in relation 
to every subject so that the school may be regarded as really an Activity 
School. The Department should publish a Hand Book for teachers. 


VII. Physical Education.—Mass Drill, Folk Dancing, Folk Singing, 
Bratachari, Cubbing and Scouting will be included in the programme of 
Physical Education. 

The School Health Service should be fully utilised by the pupils and 
some tiffin provided. 


VIII.  Art.—In art, stress will be laid on free and creative drawing 
and painting. 


IX. Religious and Moral Instruction. The entire tone of the school 
will be of au aplitting and moral nature so that even though there is 
no definite religious instruction, moral principles and ideals will become 
an integral part of children's character. Prayers couched in language 
which people of every denomination can accept should be said at School 
Assembly. 


X. School Environment.—The School environment should be parti- 
cularly happy and the entire place should be kept spotlessly clean and 
particular care should be taken by the children of the school garden which 
would add an element of brightness and beauty to the institution. 


XI. School, Home and the Community.—The Junior Basie School 


should he a continuation of the home both in its physical and social 
aspeets and the education programme should be carried out not only in the 
school bat also in hemes in co-operation with the parents. It should also 


be an objective of the school to interest the community in its activitie: 
as the Central Cultural Organ of Community Life. 


Minutes of the 3rd meeting of the Primary Education Curriculum Sub- 
Committee held on the 15th July, 1948 at the Cabinet Room. 


The following members were present :— 
Dr. N. N. Law (in the Chair). 
Dr. S. Datta. 
Sjt. Anath Nath Basu. 
Sjt. Bijoy Kumar Bhattacharyya. 
Sjt. Haridas Goswami. 
Sjt. D. N. Mitra. 
Sjta. Sujata Roy. 
Sjta. Meera Datta Gupta. 
Sjta. Jyotiprobha Das Gupta. 
Dr. K. D. Ghose (Secretary). 
The order of subjects in the Curriculum was finally decided to be: — 
(1) Health Education. 
(2) Physical Education and Games. 
(3) Social and Civic Training. 
(4) Creative Activities and Craft Work. 
(5) Home Craft including Domestic Science and Gardening. 
(6) Language and Literature. 
(7) Simple Mathematies. 
(8) Environmental Studies:— 

(i) History. 

(ii) Geography. 

(Hi) Natural Science. 
(9) Art, Musie and Rhythmies. 5 
(10) Moral and Spiritual Instruction. 


a Class 1.—With regard to the question whether there should be a well- 
illustrated picture book with very simple sentences and nursery rhymes, 
etc., in Class I, there was a difference of opinion, + voting for such a book 
and 4 against; the Chairman gave his vote against such a book. 

Class 7/.—It was decided to have a simple Language and Literature 
book for pupils of Class I1. It was also decided that there should be a 
Teachers’ book for mathematies at this stage. 

Class 11/7. —1\t was decided to have one Reader for Language and 
Literature and one book for simple mathematics. : 

Class TV .—Tt was decided to have one Reader for Language and 
Literature, one History hook and one book for Science and Ge phy on 
practical lines, and one book tor simple mathematics. 

Class V.—Language and Literature Reader and History, same as for 
Class IV. One Science and Geography book on practical lines and a book 
for simple mathematics. 
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Syllabuses for the Primary (Junior Basi G> Schools. 


These syllabuses are merely indicative and ter tative. They will be 
changed from time to time in the light of expex2ence gathered. The 
Head Teachers of the Schools in consultation with the Inspecting Officers 
and Local Education Authorities, if any, will be free to make changes in 
the syllabus to suit the needs of individual childrer - But any change so 
made should be within the general framework of the Curriculum. Items 
marked with asterisks have been introduced on an e@= perimental basis and 
schools may leave them out `f a particular group of children cannot follow. 


1. HEALTH EDUCATION. 


In the new education utmost importance should be given to Health and 
Cleanliness as that forms the very basis on which any lk ind of superstructure 
of education can be raised. This training should be xmainly of a practical 
nature. Daily inspection of personal cleanliness will precede class teaching. 
Teachers should not allow children to come to school ~~ h en they are suffering 


from contagious or any other type of illness. 


Periodical Medical Examination of every school-child and Health Cards 
recording measurement of chest, weight, height arad ailments should be 
maintained. Reasons for doing all these should be ex plained to the children 
and suitable treatment arranged. Comparison of X ealth Card of each 
student at regular intervals should be meticulously observed. Children 
should be encouraged to make their own Health Cards. Marks or credit 
will be awarded for general cleanliness and maintexiza nce of good health. 
Promotion of students from class to class will depera d on whether a child 
is considered medically clean and he or she maintains effective health. 


Class | (Age Group 64 ). 
Personal Health. 


A. General Cleanliness.—General cleanliness o f hs " : 
Regular bathing. Indigenous method of teeth clean n rr plimba: 
Dantan”. Importance of saline gargles. Cleanliness ot nale- had. habit 
of nail biting. Avoidance of bad habits, e.g., spittin œ, cleaning throat and 
nose anywhere and keeping the head untidy. Diseases through spitting 
Importance of bathing regularly, particularly in flowin œ water Glennliness 
and arrangement of clothes and beddings. = 4 


B. Elimination.—Where, when and why? Proper se of water and 
methods of disinfecting. Importance of not resistims calls of aate 
Regular personal habits. Danger of constipation. = A 4 


C. Eating.—Regular time for food, quantity. VW hat to eat and why? 
Cleaning up before meals. Danger of hurried eating. Rest before and after 
meals. [f possible, school meals will supply deficiency — of diet at hewitt ihe 
aim should be a balanced diet. , 

D. Drinking Water.—Purity of drinking water— why? 

-Quantity of and time for drinking water—reasons _ 

EK. Clothing.—Danger of too much and too little wags / 
tidiness in regard to clothing. clothing. Habits of 


F. Sleep, Rest and Exercise. —IIow, when, WhY aed how long? 


G. Breathing.—Importance of breathing in the op 
breathing. Importance of purity of air and sunshine 5 1- Correct way of 


H. Common Ailments and Prevention.—Particularly children's ail- 
ments like intestinal disorders, colds, fevers and those connected with nose, 
throat, ear and skin. How to prevent these. Good posture in sitting and 
walking. 

I. Infectious Diseases.—Like malaria, kala-azar, typhoid, cholera, 
smallpox, influenza, measles, scabies, etc. How infection spreads. How to 
prevent. Prophylactic measures. 


J. First Aid.—Simple scratches, bruises, cuts, burns, hurts and sprain. 
The danger of running with clothes on fire, of putting things into mouth, 
ear, nose, eyes, etc. Danger of blows on ears. 


K. Safety First.—First lessons on Safety first. 
(Cleanliness—Community.) 


1. Eating.—Importance of keeping food uncontaminated. “Kill that 
fly"—danger of flies. Method of avoiding contamination. Cleaning of 
utensils anJ kitchen, dining room, etc. Method of using agents like mud, 
ash, tamarind. How to keep down litter. 


II. (a) Cleanliness of the home. 


(b) Cleanliness of the classrooms, classroom equipments, verandah, 
compound and the back of the school. 


(c) Cleaning wnd proper arrangement of equipments for craft work, 
gardening and other activities. 


(d) Proper use of refuse and waste materials, Compost pit. 


N.B. Children will be progressively associated with the maintenance of 
cleanliness both in the home and the school and equipment that is used in 
either. Teachers should pay special attention towards the formation of 
Health Habits during the first year of School Life. 


Class II (Age Group 7+ ) 


The programme of work as in Class I will be continued in greater detail. 
Children will be expected to make appreciable progress in this class with 
regard to both personal and community cleanliness and show greater respon- 
sibility in maintaining the same. A greater sense of Health, Order and 
Cleanliness will be the final upshot, at the end of the class. Children’ are 
also expected to follow up these habits with greater efficiency in the home. 
Report in this regard may be had from the parents along with usual report 
of good conduct, study, hobbies, etc. 


Class III (Age Group 8+ ) 


(a) Personal.—Besides following the programme as in Classes I and II 
children will be expected to take some responsibility for Health Education 
of Younger Children in the school and for younger brothers and sisters in 
their home. 


(b) Drinking Water.—How water is polluted. Methods of ensuring 
purity of water and keeping water clean. 


Class IV (Age Group 9+ ) 

(a) A further development of the progress of work as in Classes I, II and 
II as also understanding the scientific principles underlying the rules for 
the maintenance of personal and community health. 

(b) Balanced diet. Its need and importance. Food according to age, 
Constitution and occupation. Sick diet. 
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(c) Use of common place disinfectants. 

(d) Developing the habit of environmental cleanliness extending even 
up to the village. Care of the equipments for werk in connection with 
cleanliness. 

(c) Preparation and uses of broom sticks, ete. 

tf) Observing Health Day preferably once in a month. Pianning cleanli- 
ness work for the day, when all cleaning including community cleaning 
may be taken up. Talks may be given and an exhibition may be arranged 
with suitable posters. 

(y) Healthy Living.—Requisites of planning of a model Viilage, model 
School, model Home, graphic 1 presentations thereof: ; 

Cleanliness of cowshed, preservation of cowdung, urine for manure, ete. 


(h) A more detailed study of infectious and contagious diseases, preven- 
tive measures when infection breaks out in the home or village. 


(i) First Aid.—More difficult portions of First Aid work, bandages, and 
First Aid to the Sick. Elementary Nursing. 
(j) Keeping of Health Records, of Weights and Heights by pupils. 


Class V (Age Group i0+ ) 


In addition to and in continuation of the work prescribed for Class IV, 
the following :— 


(i) Fuller development of the sense of personal and community cleanli- 
ness. 

(ii) The rudiments of Physiology with particular reference to action of 
the respiratory and the digestive system. Natural aids to digestion, Causes 
of defective eye-sight and how to avoid them. 


(iii) Necessity of mental happiness for health. 

(iv) Village cleaning—specially places that breed mosquitoes and flies. 
(v) Undertaking rural Health Survey. 

(vi) Maintenance of Health Cards. 

(vii) Care of the sick. 

(viii) Final assessment of the individual child’s health. 


9. PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND GAMES. 

Introduction.—In prepinng a Syllabus for Physical Education for 
Children, it should be remembered that infaut work should be extremely 
informal. As much freedom as possible of natural movement should be pro- 
vided. Running, jumping, throwing, climbing, ete., come so naturally to 
children that nothing could be a substitute for these. Therefore Physical 
Education must be natural and the teacher is to approach the child naturally 
In every programme of Physical Education, there should be a 
uiet, which is very essential for children, It is also 
ere should be Physical Education for a little time every 
5—30 minutes is the correct 


and easily. 
time set aside for q 
recommended that the 
day. The lesson period should be short, 1 


duration. 

Children have vivid imagination. 
by choosing imaginative exercises. 
animals, etc. 


This should be used and developed 
Let the children pretend to be birds, 


SS Oo mm e T 
The programme of Physical Education will have to be organised in such 
a way that it will maintain a balance between the life activities of the child, 
viz., washing of one's own clothes, gardening, drawing water, work in connec- 
tion with cleanliness, ete., and the activities in connection with Duysical 
Education. But it should be noted that the former activities can, in no 
case, be taken as substitutes for the activities in connection with Physical 
Education. 
Classes | and II (Age Group 6—S): Duration 15 to 20 minutes— 


l. Free.—Running, jumping, hopping on one or both legs. Skipping, 
swinging, climbing. : 


2. Organised.—(a) Play movements in imitation of objects involving 


big muscle movement. Handling balls bouncing and throwing and picking 
them up again. Handling bean bags. 

(b) Minor games of the type: “Bagher Mashi”, “Indur Biral", “Bara 
Putul”, “Choto Putul”, “Baner Raja”, **Gari Chalano", “Chaka Chalano". 

Group games of the type: “Lez Dhara”, “Shikal Bandha”, 

(c) Simple group dances and rhythmics beginning from groups of four;. 
action songs and singing games of the type: “Chashir Barsha Elo Re”, 
“Gagan Tole, Gagan Tole”. 

(d) Swimming (simple strokes). 

3. Formal.—Posture (sitting, standing and lying). 

Formation of regular games—falling in lines, walking and turning in 
lines, files and circles—changing and exchanging corners—taking respective 
group positions in files and circles. Turning with smali jumps, halting 
promptly with balance. 

Classes III and IV (Age Group 8—10): Duration 25 to 30 minutes— 

l. Some of the previous years' work may be repeated. Group games 
should be encouraged. 

2. Free.—Running, jumping, skipping, hopping, crawling, throwing 
and catching. 

3. Organised.—(a) Running and chasing, games of the type: Sea and 
the Children, Robbers and Soldiers, Vind your Partners, “Kanamachi”, 


Paddy Out, ‘Buri Choa”. Relay games with scraf, balls, sticks, etc. 
(team games). Relay games of the type: “Saper Kholos Chara". 


(b) Games with ball—Bouncing and running, Catching and running, 
Running forward with pat bouncing, Circle pat bouncing. 
(c) Group and Rhythmic dances—Simple folk dances, Bratachari 
dances, Ras, Garba (for girls), ete. 
(d) Swimming with progression. 
(e) Agility exercises— 
() Rope jump with progression, 
(it) Movements preparatory to somersaults, 
(iii) Progressions leading to vaulting, 
(iv) Progressions leading to bunny jump over. rope, hoops and along 
forms. 
4. Formal.—(a) Falling in lines, files and circles with promptness, 
Stepping, turning, marking time, marehing to command, and to band, flute 


or music. 
(b) Simple posture exercises with relaxation at intervals. 


Glass V (Age Group 10—11): Duration 25 to 30 minutes— 
1. Some of the previous years’ work may be repeated. 
2. Free.—As in previous classes—advanced methods to be introduced. 


3. Organised.—(a) Running and Chasing games of an advanced type 
such as “Daricha”, “Gola Chhut", *Hadu-du". 
. (5) Simple athletics like High jump, Long jump, Cricket ball throw- 
ing. 


(c) Simple agility exercises— 
(1) Control movements with and without apparatus, 
(2) Bunny jump with progression, 
(3) Movements leading up to Leap Frog, 
(4) High jump with landing, 
(5) Forward and backward rolls, 
(6) Lezim. 
(d) Cubbing, Outings. 
(e) Relay games. 
(f) Ball games. 
(g) Simple selected *Ashanas''. : 
(h) Exercises of the type of “Suryya Namaskar’, 


(i Group and Rhythmic dances, Bratachari, Ras, Garba (for girls) or 
any other local folk dance, group skipping. 


Notes— 

(1) Every day the class should begin with Mass Drill accompanied 
with Songs. 

(2) The free and formal exercises should be performed every day for 
at least 10 to 15 minutes, according to the age and constitution 
of the child and games played every day. Children will elect 
their own leaders and Captains and organise for themselves 
physical activities, excursions, etc., under the guidance of 
teachers. 

(3) The games portions of the Syllabus will be conducted in the after- 
noon when one of the teachers will be present. 

(4) All records of Physical Training and the Health Programme 
should be actually kept and presented in the School Exhibition, 
where individual and collective progress or retardation should 
be assessed. 

(5) Health Examination records and individual growth charts should 
be carefully maintained. 


(6) Making of equipments and apparatuses like Bean Bags, Mats, 
Bamboo Apparatus Swings, Jungle Gym, Slide Ladder, Sea- 
Saw, etc., may be locally attempted by children under the 


guidance of teachers. 
(7) Progressive use of massage and remedial exercises throughout the 
Junior Basic Course should form a part of the Syllabus. 


3. SOCIAL AND CIVIC TRAINING. 


Thie syllabus is essentially practical, the utmost emphasis being laid 
on Mommy life. The reasons for Do's and Don'ts should be clearly 


explained to the children. 


1. Personal relationships and good manners—how to greet elders, 
teachers, guests, brothers, sisters and fellow students. Formation of right 
attitude to those who render domestic help. Formation of habits of self- 
control, good temper, friendliness and co-operation. 


2. Children to take initiative in making their own rules of social 
habits, e.g., Be polite; Be tidy; Help others; Be honest; Be punctual; 
Never waste time; Don't talk too loud; Don't be conspicuous; Don't talk 
when others-are talking; Don’t be a source of disturbance in an assembly; 
First come, first served; Eat without making a noise; Eat slowly; Observe 
manners at meals; Wait for your turn; Learn to queue up; Learn to offer 


' things to others first, etc. 


8. Social training in co-operative living, e.g., sharing things with 


; others when necessary (teacher should not frame rules); taking initiative 
' in collective cleanliness. Self-directed activities should be encouraged as 
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far as possible. 

Class meetings may often be called by children or teachers to discuss 
problems of co-operative living. 

4. Children to take part in the election of various office-bearers, for 
the class as well as for ds school. 


Class 11— 


1. The work prescribed for Class I should be followed up, greater 
emphasis being laid on the habit of consideration for others and honesty. 
To encourage children to exchange each other’s class notes, not to be selfish 
about it, and to generally share their belongings with others. 

Children will form tribunals to discuss instances of common anti-social 
behaviour in the classroom or at school, 

2. From this stage onwards, children are to help parents in the general 
management of the household and also to take a greater individual and 
collective responsibility for organising the Social and Community life of 
the school. 

3. Right attitude towards the friends of the eople, viz., the Postman, 
the Village Mail Runner, the Policeman, the Warkstina, the Scavenger, 
the Cobbler, the Fisherman, the Barber, the Dustman, ete. 


Class 111— 
1. Habits and attitudes formed so far to be followed up. 
2. Practical Civic Training under the following heads :— 
(a) The child and his school. 
(b) The child in his home. 
Under these heads there will be a continuation of the work outlined in 


^ the syllabus for Classes I and II. 


(c) The child in his village: (7) keeping the immediate surrounding of 
the home clean, (i) keeping the village roads or roads of the locality clean, 


^ (S) refraining from making wells and ponds dirty. 


From this class onwards children may begin to take responsibility in 
the collective life of the school, specially in the programme connected with 
school cleanliness, school meals, if any, school entertainments and festivals. 
They may also act as volunteers, 

3. Fairness in school and class tests, games and sports. Not to take 
another's things without permission. 


4. Discussion and understanding of social manners in Eastern 


J'eountries other than India. 
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Class IV— 

l. Programme detailed for Classes I—III to be pursued generally. 

2. Extension of the principle of Yelping the weak and the distressed; 
the spirit of “play the game” to be fostered—to be a gentleman under all 
conditions and to smile under difficulties. 

3. A simple survey of the village or the locality—observing the differ- 
ing customs and habits of the people. Talks on social manners in different 
parts of India. 

4. Elementary information about Panchayets, Union Boards, and 
Courts, Chowkidari system and tax collection. Visits to sittings of Town 
"Councils and Village Councils. . 

5. Voting.—Discussion of the importance of exercising the vote 
cerrectly from concrete cases of class election; to discuss good and bad 
points of rivalry and competition. 

6. (a) Importance of truthfulness, 

(b) Honesty in the classroom—honesty in everyday life, business and 
industry—instances from the village or the locality. - 

(c) Practical training in honesty to be given by allowing children to 
take initiative and responsibility. Let children learn practically that 
honesty is the best policy. 

(d) The necessity of courage and the avoidance of fear. 


N.B.—Lying should not be punished as such. Motives behind it should 
be analysed and the root causes should be removed as far as possible. 


7. Proper social behaviour in— 


(i) Public conveyances. 
(it) Places of amusement, festivals, feasts, meetings and public places 
generally. 

8. Social Service in the shape of volunteering, simple , nursing, 
running errands, helping neighbours, etc. 

9. Civic sense in the shape of not dirtying the streets, iot throwing 
garbage or water from balcony, not spitting at random or not spitting 
betel juice anywhere or everywhere, consideration for the neighbours. 

10. Children will organise and take part in cleanliness drive on a small 
scale. 

ll. Current topics—reading of newspapers, children will put up their 
own wallsheets with cuttings of prominent news. 

12. Group organisation of the following types to be encouraged :— 

Sketching Club; Dramatic Club; Nature Club; Farmer's Club; Sports 
Club; Health Club; Cleanliness Club; Newspaper Club; etc. 
13. Discussion and understanding of social manners in other countries. 


Class V— 
1. Programme of work for Classes I—IV td be generally followed. 
2. Village or town survey of different social, economic and religious 


groups. 

V.B.—The object of the survey is to develop in the child a sense of 
interdependence of groups and mutual respect for different faiths and 
cultures. 

3. Study of the health and sanitation in the village or town—how to 
improve it—children may take an active part in organised cleanliness drives, 
anti-malarial drives or other health measures. 


4. The administration of the village, the subdivision, the district and 
the province—how done. Fungtions of a Municipality or a Corporation. 
All to be treated in a very simple manner and with the help of concrete 
examples. 

5. Children to organise with teachers’ help the school as a Cultural 
Centre for the community, entertaining the community with songs, recita- 
tion, little plays written by them, “Jatra”, ''Kathakata", etc. 


6. Group organisation same as in Class IV. 


|. 7. Social service. —In addition to the programme for Class IV, the 


following :— 


(i) How and whom to inform in cases of emergency—acquaintance 
(where possible) with the Fire Service, the Hospital, the Police 
Station, where and how to remove the sick or the wounded after 
First Aid. 


(ii) To help strangers when they ask for any help. 


4. CREATIVE ACTIVITIES AND CRAFT WORK. 
1.—Creative Activities, 
Introduction— 


A. Creative activities will aim at promoting self-directed activities of 
various types depending on the interest and environments of each individual 
child. Anything that the Junior Basie Child makes should be viewed as 
creative. It is desirable that each child should follow his own centre of 
interest and he should be allowed to create and construct from what is in his 
hands. He should be free to experiment with and to use all kinds of ways 
and media including scrap materials in his creative work. 


B. There should be a sufficient number of free periods for undirected 
activities in addition to periods for eraft work. 


C. A lot of creative activities and work should be done in groups in 
the form of projects during the last two or three years. These kinds of 
activities should not be imposed by the teacher on íhe individual pupil or 
the class as a whole but should have reference to individual and collective 
Interests and aptitudes. The units of work or projects should not only 
offer opportunities for co-operative effort and for correlating and treating 
different Primary School subjects as an undifferentiated curriculum, but 
will also involve incidental practice in more than one craft. 


- A suggested list of creative activities is appended below class by class. 
Teachers will be free to amend this list as may be found necessary. 

Classes | and 11— 

© (a) Individual or Group activities.—(7) Creative play.—Mainly free play, 
eg., playing at cooking; playing with building bricks; playing with dolls 
Ouse; making furniture for doll's house with branches, twigs, match boxes, 
and other scrap materials; playing at post office; playing at shopping, etc. 

(ii) Making figures and models with sand. 

(iii) Paper cutting and folding.—Preferably with coloured paper and 
Pasting. Cutting out different geometrical shapes and also patterns, 

(iv) Free painting —With brush and powder colour or earth colour; 
Picture making on floor with charcoal, crayons, ete., or with pastel and 
Coloured chalk. 

(v) Clay modelling —Children to make simple objects within their 
experience; undirected use of clay; practice in ihe processes of rolling ; 
Curling, making cakes, spheres and slabs, making beads, colouring them 
‘and stringing them; an oven for the doll's house. 
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wi) Weaving.—Raffia weaving, leaf weaving. 
(vii) Paper work.—Making kite; book -covers; book x 
: ng ; ; marks ; 

designs; toy money and weights with cardboard. Aus 
(vii) Doll making.—With waste cloth, clay, paper 

dough, twigs, straw, etc. 9» pipen miss run 
(ic) Creative movement, dramatics, dancing and miming. 


(b) Croup work (a suggested list).—(i) Making the Doll Corner. 
(ii) Putting up a puppet show with dolls made. 
- (iii) Making "my home" with clay, bricks, straw, branches, bamboo, 
(iv) A grocer's shop. 
(v) A play postoffice and so on. 


Class !11— 

. (a) Individual or Croup activities.—(;) Toy-making with rags, clay, 
pieces of wood, twigs, straw, bamboo, flour dough, paper pulp, paper mache 
or with cardboard. 

(ii) Clay modelling.—Making tumblers, dishes, cups, inkpots, etc., with- 
in ehildren's experience—all these to be sun-dried. Plastering floor of the 
school with clay and water. 

(iii) Paper work.—Making envelope and coloured invitation cards, 
book covers, calendars, cutting out paper for decorating on festive occa- 
sions, etc. 

(iv) Leaf and bamboo work.—To make bags, fans, playhouse; prelimi- 
nary lessons on basketing. 

(v) Music, dance and miming. 

(b) Group work (a suggested list).—(?) Puppet show. 

(ii) A playlet written and directed. by children. 

(iii) My home and other people's homes. 

(iv) My school. 

(v) Animals in the farm and so on. 


Classes 1V and V— 

(a) Individual or Group activities. —(7) Clay work.—Plastering walls, 
ceiling, floor with clay and water; making clay ceiling; making images: 
coil, mass and thumb processes to be tried on bamboo frame. Impressed 
and pressed designs to be made on pots; colouring pots with water-proo! 
colour; firing process, making clay bricks and making mud houses. 

(ii) Paper work.—Making diaries, note-books, scrap books, pictorial 
nature book, blotting pad, loose leaf album, a box for pen and pencil with 
cardboard; multiple section book binding, simple forwarding; easing an' 
fnishing. Cardboard modelling—making houses, cylinders, cubes, pyr 


[ 
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mids, toys, etc. 
(iii) Leaf and bamboo wor 
of play houses; cages for pets, 
(iv) Cotr work.—To make ropes and mats. 
(v) Musie, dance, dramatics and miming. 
writing —To make children’s own newspaper, bulletin 
pictorial weather charts, farm books; children’s ow! 


k.—To make hedge, bamboo frame for roo: 
brooms, baskets, flutes, etc. 


(vi) Creative 
pictorial calendars, 
book of literature, etc. 


(b) Group work for modelling.—(z) The cow shed. 
(ii) A village house. 
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(iii) A city house. 

(iv) A post office. 

(v) A village railway station. 
(vi) A grocer’s shop. 

(vit) A confectioner’s shop. 
(viii) The village farm. 

(iz) A village fair. 

(x) An ideal village. 


(c) Things to do or make for the school or home (a suggested list)— 
(1) A decorated notice board. 

(2) A dust cloth. — ' 

(3) A needle work case. 

(4) Pin cushion. 

(5) Book rack. 


(6) Picture frame. ° 


(T) Waste-paper baskets. 

(8) Health cards. 

(9) Play apron. . 

(10) Bean bags. 

(11) Clay dishes. 

(12) Number frame or abacus. 

(13) Number board. 

(14) Ludo, Snake and Ladder, etc., games. 

(15) School tiffin or school meal. 

(16) Toy drums. 

(17) Blocks for cakes or for printing. 
11,—Craft Work. 

Introduction— 


A. Craft work will be mainly -experimental and self-expressive, espe- 
cially in the first two or three years. The child will be given plenty of 
opportunities to experiment with many kinds of materials and tools and to 
‘try out his own ideas. In the last two classes, there will be definite teach- 
‘ing and guidance in the technique and skill of the craft or crafts. 


^ B. No stress should be laid on the productive aspect of the craft, and 


adults standard of finished product should not be imposed on the child. 


C. In selecting a craft or crafts for the child the interest and capacity 
of the children and local conditions should be the guiding factors. Al- 
though there shall not be any set standard which children will be required to 
reach, they should, however, be expected when mer leave school at 11, to 
gain some preliminary skill in the processes involved in the selected craft or 
crafts and develop greater muscular control in handling instruments. They 
should have learnt to use a wider range of tools and to work with greater 
precision. They should have acquired some skill in handling materials, 
“Measurement and construction and should have begun to appreciate the 
value of careful workmanship. 

p. From Class TIT onwards children shonld berin to maintain records 


—— 


ed... 


E. A suggested list of crafts of which not more th 
selected for a school— RN 


(1) Spinning and weaving. 

(9) Gardening and agriculture. 

(3) Wood work. 

(4) Leather work. 

(5) Paper making. 

(6) Needle work, pattern making and knitting. 

(1) Cardboard modelling, book craft and woodwork. 
(8) Clay modelling. 

N.B.—Correlation will be attempted as far as possible. 


Spinning and Weaving. 


Introduction— 


The syllabus has been drafted with a view to making the children's work 
not so much productive as creative. The work process itself should be 
regarded as of greater importance than the quantity produced. 


Correlation will be attempted as far as possible. 
. 


Class I— 
l. Picking cotton where cotton is grown. 
2. Cleaning. 
3. Drying and ginning with rod and plank. 
4. Takli spinning. 
5. Winding yarn on Natai. 
Class I1— 
1. Programme of work for Class I to be continued. 
2. Sliver making with carded cotton. 
3. Spinning with Takli—Average production 40 rounds per hour. 
4. Twisting of yarn (doubling). 
N.B.—Spinning with Takli should be taught alternately with right and | 
left hands. 
Class 111— 
1. Programme of work prescribed for Class II to be continued. 
2. Carding with a small bow or bamboo knife. 
3. Spinning with Takli—Average speed 60 rounds per hour. 
The child should gradually begin to learn to distinguish between 
different types and qualities of yarn spun. 


Class IV— 
1. Programme of work for Class III to be continued. 


Carding with Pinjan. 

Charka to be introduced— 

Average speed: (i) with Charka—100 rounds in one hour. 

lii) with Takli—80 rounds in one hour. | 
g to be introduced on small looms— weaving tapes, ashanas. 


2. 
3. 


4. Weavin 


gamchas, etc. 


t 


Class V— 

1. Programme of work for Class IV to be continued. 

2. Spinning.— 

Average speed: (7) with Charka—160 rounds per hour. 
(ii) with Takli—100 rounds per hour. 

3. Determination of count and strength of yarn; 

Recognition of good yarn. 
4. Weaving: on small hand looms—to make ashanas, duster, simple 


towels, etc. 
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5. Simple dyeing and printing with indigenous colour and paints. 


Care of Charka and other equipments. Making of bow, bamboo knife 
and bamboo Charka. 


Gardening and Agriculture. 


1. The course should be essentially a practical one. It is expected that 
a school garden should grow both vegetables and flowers. 


2. The work of the children should not be confined to school only. They 
should be encouraged to take an active interest in the field work of their 
parents and help them as much as possible according to their age and 
capacity. The teachers will ascertain to what extent they work with their 
parents at home. 

3. The children should be taken out, as often as possible, to acquaint 
themselves with the agricultural operations of the locality, as also to local 
markets and fairs. 

4. Tf facilities are available, the children should be made to get them- 
selves interested in poultry, live-stock, dairy, bee-keeping, etc. 

5. The children are not expected to do any hard work in the first two 
years in the school garden. They will mainly observe the work of older 
children at school and of their parents at home, and help them as much 
as possible in their work according to their capacity. But they should also 
have separate plots of their own, both at home and school, in which they 
will be expected to do some light work with the help of the teacher and 
parents as necessary. The children should be provided with suitable 
gardening tools according to their stature and capacity. 


Class I— 
Recognition of vegetables, fruits, flowers, and plants of the season in 

the locality, and their seeds. 

2. Preparing soil in earthen bowl and preparing land already dug or 
ploughed. 

3. Preparation of seed beds and application of manures—how and why? 
Sowing of seeds (dibbling). 
Care of seed beds. 
Planting of seedlings. 
. Care of seedlings—liow and why? 
(a) Covering for protection from heavy rain and scorching sun. 
(b) Watering. 
(c) Weeding. 
(d) Nulching. 


(e) Picking and destrovine insects. 


apop 
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8. Collecting leaves and other suitable materials to be used for the 
preparation of compost and leaf-mould. 


9. Recognition of different parts of plants—root, stem, flower, seed, - 


fruit. 


10. Demonstration of the importance of air, heat, light, soil and mois- 
ture for the growth and development of a seedling. in uname 


Correlated Knowledge, 


1. Birds, animals and insects—friends and foes of the garden. 
2. Plants and food. 
3. Plants and Dress. 


Class 11— 

l. All items of Class I to be continued in greater detail. 
Preparation of seed beds in school garden and home garden. 
Sowing of seeds. i 
Practice of care of seed bed and seedling. 

Preparing soil for seedling. 

Transplanting of seedling. 

(a) Rowing (North to South). 

(b) Spacing according to plant. 

(c) Uprooting and handling. 

(d) Putting into the soil. 

(e) Watering and shading. 

(f) Diesen and arrangement of the gardens—tall plants on the 
north. 


8. Care of the transplanted seedlings— 

(a) Watering. 

(b) Weeding. 

(c) Protection from sun and heavy rains. 

(d) Picking insects. 

(e) Protecting from other pests. 

9. Harvesting of vegetables, weighing, counting, selling, keeping 
accounts. 
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Correlated Knowledge. 


l. Planning flower gardens according to size of plants, colour and 
scent of flowers. 
2. Growing of fruits, vegetables and flowers according to seasons. 


3. Study of the different parts of the plant. 

4. Simple manures required for gardening such as cow-dung. (Cow- 
dung not to be used as fuel as far as possible.) 

5. Preservation of seeds. 

G6. Common insects—harmful and useful. 


Class IlI— 

The items of the first two classes should be carried further. Most of the 
operations, if not all, will be done by the pupils themselves in their flower 
and veretable gardens with the tools suita'hle for them 
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i Preparation and manuring of soil. 


1. 
2. Selection of good seeds. 
| 3. Sowing and Germination of seeds. Transplantation of seedlings. 


| .4. All subsequent operations—protection of the seedlings (from insects, 
| animals and weather conditions), weeding, hoeing, top dressing, watering, 
harvesting. 


5. Cleaning the ground for the next crop. 
6. Selection and storing of seeds. 
7. Preparation of compost. 


8. Rearing of caterpillars. 
9. Visits to farms, hats and fairs, the local market, etc. 
Correlated Knowledge. 
l. Food for plants. 
2. Functions of roots, stems, leaves, flowers and seeds. 
| 3. Manures and their functions, green manures and compost. 


4. Life history of the butterfly. 
Class IvV— 


Continuation of the Syllabus for Class III and the following:— 
l. Study of different types of soil. 

2. Preparation of different types of manure— 

Cow manure. 

Leaf manure—leaf mould. 


Compost. 
Oil cake. 
3. Study of different types of ploughs and their use. 
4. Preparation of seeds before sowing—soaking, using of chemicals, ete. 
5. Planning fields and gardens. 
6. Laying drains and pipes for watering: Water lifts. 
7. iHarvesting and keeping of simple farm accounts, 
8. Acquaintance during excursions with different types of plants— 


Aerial plants. 
Orchids. 
Creepers. 
x Medicinal plants. 
Fuel plants. 
Fruit plants. 
Furniture plants. 


! 
| 
Aquatic plants, 


Correlated Knowledge. 


l. Food values of fruits, vegetables, flowers, leaves, roots and other 
edibles—their importance for balanced diet. 

2. Farm Management, Market Rates and Accounts. 

8. Selection of crops according to demand and cost of production. 


4 Reereation and restoration of coil hae vest and monusine 


_ 5. Sources of water supply and their comparative value. How to 
improve the water. 
6. Care of garden tools. 


Children in this class should be able to grow both flowers and vegetabl 
both at home and school and help in farming operations. we eae 


Class V.— P . 

Pupils in this class should be able to grow flowers, vegetables, fruits in 
school and home all the year round and help in the cultivation of fields and 
in farming operations. 

l. Study of agriculture in the neighbourhood. Selection of soil sor 
necessary cultivation according to feel, grain, colour, weight and moisture. 

2. Adequate watering—how to utilise the monsoon. 

3. Companion plantation—succession plantation. 

4. Preparation of manure, bone, humus, chemicals, green manure, de- 
composed fish and animal manures—storage—heaps and pits. 

5. Uncontrollable pests and consequential selection of crops. 

. 6. How to make the best of a small plot. How to manage a big plot with 
inadequate labour. a 

7. How to utilise fallow land. Use of marshy and watery areas. 

8. Principles of grafting—its advantages. 

9. Fodder Crop. 

10. Rotation of Crops. 


Correlated Knowledge. 


1. Allied lines—fishery, poultry, goat, sheep, dairy farming—their 
advantages. 
2. The contributions of Plant Kingdom to human well-being— 


(a) Food. 
(b) Dress. 
(c) Medicine. 
(d) Dyes. 
(e) Paper. 


(f) Essential oils. 
(g) Timber. 
3. Some peculiarities in the Plant Kingdom—unusual types of roots, 


stems, leaves and flowers. 
4. Problems of Deforestation and Afforestation. 


Cardboard Work (including elementary Book Craft) and Wood Work. 


Children are not in a position to handle hard materials like wood or metal 
and the tools necessary for the work before they are nine. Therefore the 
asses centres round Cardboard Work and elemen- 


Syllabus i » first three cl 
ee om pi er ie advanced Book Craft and Wood 


tary Book Craft only to be followed by more 

Work in the last two classes. "T. 

‘hildren should attempt making simple things, useful in daily life bu 

Pene aspect shoul not be lost sight of. Things that children EE 

make will naturally vary in rural and industrial areas. No books are needed; 

theoretical instruction should be closely linked up with the practical per- 

formance of the work. ‘There may be a Teachers’ Book of say about osi 

| to thirty models for the whole course. The teacher should draw on the Blac 
Bosnd and eneonroee children to make their own drawines 
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} Class | (Age Group 6+ ) 
1. Tools and demonstration of their uses. 
2. (a) Simple measurements. 
(b) Recognition (by mere sight) of simple geometrical forms (squares, 
triangles, circles and rectangles of coloured paper). 
3. Paper folding, paper tearing, cutting and pasting on cardboard. 
Folding paper squares into a variety of forms, e.g., book-cover, kati, tent, 
picture frame, caps, etc. 
3 4. Cutting with scissors simple given shapes. Arranging and pasting 
them. 
5. Making of— 
(a) Routine Board (for class use). 
(b) Box for Collection of Nature Study Specimens. 
(c) Blotting Pad (simple). 
Class II (Age Group 7+ ) 
| 1. Paper (coloured) tearing, folding, and cutting in various shapes. 
Applique work. Folded cut-outs (simple geometrical shapes). 


2. Making of Book mark, Indian Festival Greeting Cards, Note-book 
from single sheets (pasted), Envelope (simple), Cover for exercise books, 
Pocket wallet for coins. 
3. Making of— 
(a) Blotting Pad (double); 
(b) Simple albums for— 
(i) History work; 
(ii) Geography work; 
(iii) Nature Study work. 
(c) Portfolio; 
(d) Note-book binding; 
' (e) Book-carrier ; 
(f) One or two extra models pupils wish to make. 


Class III (Age Group 8+ ) 

1. Book mark. Label for exercise books and luggage. Small note- 
books (pasted). Festival Greeting Cards (double). Envelopes. Calendar. 
Single Section Note-book with soft cover. Cases for needles, match-sticks, 
cards. Slip on cover for books. 

2. Use of the following instruments : — 

Rule, Set Square, Compass. 

3. Acquaintance with— 

Parallel, perpendicular and oblique lines. 

Circle—Centre, radius, circumference, square, quadrangle, sexagon, 

octagon. 

4. Making of— 

(a) Sliding bos—for keeping brushes, pens, pencils, ete. 

(6) Slanting quadrangular tray for nibs, pens and pencils, ete. 
(c) Sexagonal tray for the same purpose. 

(d) Box with hinged cover. 

(e) Sexagonal box with hinged cover. 

(FY Rlottin Pad 
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(g) Portfolio, simple and complex. 
(h) Round Box. " 


(i) Boxes of types other than these. 
(j) Album, simple, with pad and leather covering. 


Class IV (Age Group 9+ ) 
l. Book Craft of more advanced type— 


Slip on covers for books, writing pads with covers, Blotting pads (stiff 
corner). Loose leaf exercise books with lacing. Laced album. 
Simple portfolio. Suitable Colouring and Decoration. 


2. Wood work: Tools and their uses. 
3. Sawing, planing, sizing, boring, grooving, si joini 
should be pe Bs iroi makis ilio things ae te TE dina Ü 

4. Making of simple things like— 

(a) Handle of khurpi; 

(b) Tray; 

(c) Small stool; 

(d) Stand for water jar; 

(e) (i) A small book-shelf (open); 
(ii) A rack for clothes; 
(iii) Alna; | 
(iv) Wall rack; 

(f) A corner shelf for keeping household things. 


Class V (Age Group 10+ ) 
1. Continuation of the work of Class IV in Book Craft. 


More particularly— 


Festival Cards. Writing Pads with cover and holder. Blotting Pad 
(cloth corner). Single Section note-book with stiff cover. Loose 
leat album with and without pocket. Loose leaf exercise book 
with lacing. 

Multiple section book-binding, simple forwarding, casing and finishing, 

ete. Portfolio. 

2. Wood work— 

(A) (i) Four kinds of joinings. 
(ii) The use of the set square. 
(iii) Method of obtaining various angles. 
(iv) Use of the compass and drawing board. 
(v) Use of rubber. 
(vi) Use of T-square. 

(B) Making oi— 

(2) A Letter Tray. n 

(ii) A Rectangular Tray for tea, food, etc. 

(iii) A Teapoy. 

(iv) A small table. 

(v) A small case or box for knick-knacks. 

(ci) A Deck Chair. 

(vii) A simple Wooden Cot. 


“>. * °°  * BORSANG Knowledge. 


Types of indigenous wood— 

(a) Soft wood. Hard wood, e.g., Sal, Jarul, Teak, ete. 
(b) Reeds and Bamboos. 

(c) Wood growing provinces of India. 

(d) National income from wood, 

(e) Export and Import. 


Leather Work. 
Classes | and 1I— 


l. Oleaning leather. Removing spots, stains, cuts or scratches— 


(i) by soaking the sheet of leather with a piece of wet cotton or soft 
rag; 


(it) by pressing hard with a wooden roller placing the leather on a glass 
slab. 


2. Making simple designs and patterns in straight lines— 
(i) on paper and cutting it to shapes with scissors; 


(ii) on leather (using modeller only) (Class II). This work will 
mean playing with and creating designs for themselves from what 
is in their mind. 


3. Playing with various colours, colouring the above designs, designs: 
of simplest type (Class II). 


4. (i) Punching pieces of paper (Class I). 
(ii) Punching pieces of leather (Class II). 
5. Clipping paper with scissors. 
6. Simplest thonging (Class I). 
Classes 111 and IV— 

1. Making simple patterns with paper and drawing very simple designs 
on paper (stiff paper). Emphasis to be laid on creative self-expression. 

2. Oleaking (cutting) waste pieces of leather with a khurpi (knife) in (2) 
ox lines, (i?) circles, (Zi) various other shapes—the first two involving 
play. 

3. Cutting leather sheets to various shapes and sizes. 

4. Preliminary treatment of the piece of leather cut to required shape 
and size. 

5. Tracing the above-mentioned designs—transferring the design from 
the paper to the piece of leather with the help of a pencil or tracer. 


6. Modelling to begin now—simple work. 


7. Staining or colouring the simple designs on the selected pieces of 
leather—learning the preparation of colours at the same time. 


8. Punchiug and thonging pieces of leather made ready for the purpose 
by children of Class V at the start ; but at a later stage they will thong pieces 
prepared by themselves. 

9. Polishing. 

ES .10. The following types of leather work may be done:— 


s (a) Book mark, (b) Comb case, (c) Purse with one pocket with variety of 
i designs, (d) Book cover, (e) Big hand bag, (f) Shoe mending. 


ll. Correlated (Omm may uen ar lowe 


(a) Skin of sheep, (b) Where sheep are found, (c) Where skins are made. 
Class V— 


l. Making more difficult patterns with paper and drawing designs— 
novelty and beauty of these being aimed at. "s 


2. Transferring the designs from paper to pieces of leather. 
3. iModelling to continue and to be done with greater efficiency. 
4. Staining to be completed in this class. 

5. Thonging—more types to be introduced. 

6. (a) Batik work, (b) Applique work, (c) Stencil work. 

7. (a) Skiving, (b) fixing zip fasteners. 

8. Making laces for thonging. 

9. The following types of leather work may be done :—- 


(i) Leather case. 

(ii) Purse with 2 or 3 pockets. 

(iii) Picture frame with stencil work. 

(iv) Bag with applique work. 

(v) Simple bag with zip fastener. 

(vi) Mora top with Batik work. 

(vii) Shoe mending. 

10. Correlated Kuowledge may include the following :— 
(a) History of leather industry in the form of stories. 
(b) More about sheep. 
(c) How leather is tanned. 


(d) Leather work— 
(i) in other countries of the world; 


(ii), in other places in India. 
(e) The uses of leather. 


Paper Making. 


Introduction— 

Paper making was largely in vogue in Bengal and served as a cottage 
industry. It is now ina moribund state and exists in certain parts of 
Hooghly, Howrah and Murshidabad districts. Its introduction as a craft 
in Basie Schools will serve the following purposes :— 


(a) To fully reap its educational possibilities. 
(b) To ensure an economie supply of paper to the school population. 


Classes | and 11I— 


of raw materials like scrap paper, straw, rags, 


a) Collection and sorting 3 , Ta 
t T ight be suitable for paper making. Elimina- 


or any other material that m 
tion of dirt is an important factor. 


(b) Pasting and drying of raw, 

(c) Polishing the sheets with the help of conch, 
i (d) Making of envelopes, writing pads, square bos, kites, etc., from 
i different kinds of paper made in the school. 


wet sheets of paper against low walls. 
paper weight, ete. -~ 


Notes— 


} (1) The children may be associated with the mixing of colours in the 
pulp with a view to training their colour sense. 


(2) In order to create rudiments of esthetic taste, the children will 
play freely with coloured paper and decorate their classes. 


Classes 11] and IV— 


. (a) Preparation of pulp—the various stages involved in the process—boil- 
ing and digesting methods—use of caustic soda; Trampling under feet and 
pounding by the use of a “Dhenki’; Churning, Bleaching the pulp. 


(b) Mixing of colours—its proportion in the pulp—Let the children 
experiment on it. 


(c) Maintenance of craft diary in which the children will record their 
experiences and correlated knowledge. 


Class V— 


(a) Revision of previous processes. 

(b) Lifting with the help of stainers—use of deckle; Squeezing water 
from the raw sheets. 

(c) Sizing and allied processes. 

(d) Handling of all the appliances necessary for paper making and their 
improvisation where possible. 

.(e) Introduction of the elements of paper-mache with which children 
will make toys and other things in connection with their playway activities 
and projects. 

(f) Production of different kinds of paper and preparation of albums, 
story books, ete. Essentials of book-binding may be attempted as a natural 
corollary to paper making. 


Correlated Knowledge. 


(a) Study of different materials from which paper is made—where they 
are found. 

(b) Paper industry in India and outside world, hand made and mill made 
paper. 

(c) How knowledge and experience were handed down to posterity pre- 
vious to the discovery of writing materials. Evolution of records—wax 
tablet. Picture writing, cylinder of clay. Papyrus, palm leaf, parchment, 
etc., development of alphabets. 

(d) Paper first made in China—the Arabs learnt the art from them— 
` Egypt learnt next. 


Clay Modelling and Pottery. 


Free manipulation of clay-rolling, picking and pounding. Undirected 
use of clay; attempts at making common objects (processes involved; 
. rolling, curling, making cakes, spheres and slabs). 
Class 11— 

(a) Free modelling as in Class I. 

(b) Making balls, beads, spindles and button-shapes of equal and graded 
* size to form various designs. 


a 
(d) Some primitive devices of making pots, e.g., lining holes dug i 
e] e g NI n th 
ground or lining the inside of small baskets with clay and ade Bed etc. ^ 


Class 111— 


(a) Free modelling to be continued. 

(b) Preparation of clay. 

(c) Pottery—introduction of coil process and colouring of pots. Making 
of cups, saucers, mugs, jars, etc. 

(d) Simple hand-drawn pottery—making of pots of simple shapes like 
shallow bowls, saucers, egg-cups, etc. 

(e) Introduction of impressed design. 


Class IV— 


(a) Clay modelling continued. 
(b) Preparation of clay. 
(c) Pottery, coil process—emphasis on simple proportions and shapes 


with impressed designs made with the help of seeds, shells, nails, screwheads, 
etc., all over the surface and in bands. Colouring of pots. Demonstration 


images formed in Literature, History, Geography and Story lessons. 


Class V— 


(a) Pottery, coil, mass, and thumb processes using the latter two pro- 
cesses for small pots. 

(b) Making impressed and incised designs on pots and colouring them 
with waterproof colours. 

(c) Expression work continued with necessary stress on form and propor- 
tion. 

(d) Study of designs in relation to things to be made. 

(e) Firing. 

(f) Moulding. 

(g) Casting. 

5. HOME CRAFT INCLUDING DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 

GARDENING. 


(Boys and Cirls.) 


Introduction— 

In the earlier stages this subject will take the form of make-believe, 
play, creative and other practical activities according to the needs of life 
and gradually the activities will take concrete shape. 

No text-book is required. In connection with every lesson, the 
theoretical bearings of the practical activities will be explained, the details 
of explanation increasing with the child’s age. 1 i 

A suggested list of activities in which the children are likely to be 
interested is given below :— 


Classes | and 11— 
y 1 s i d amily of dolls 
à lay.—The doll’s house (big enough for a whole family 
l ui Mr girl). How to plan, how to arrange and decorate. How to 
keep it clean. Toy, furniture and equipment. 


of ''firing"". 
(d) Expression work to illustrate objects observed by pupils and mental 


Playing at cooking, serving, eating and feeding dolls. Cleaning utensils 
and washing. Playing at shopping. 

Washing dolls’ clothes, drying, folding and pressing. Dyeing dolls’ 
clothes with different colour, 

Dressing up dolls, arranging dolls’ clothes, and posing as if mending and 
making them. 

N.B.—Through these make-believe and different types of play, a good 
deal of discussion is to be introduced about the general methods and 
processes that are followed in these crafts. 

B. Activities, —House Craft—Helping mothers at home in simple house- 
hold activities. Arranging one's own clothes, books, toys, beds, etc. 
Keeping the classroom clean and its furniture and equipment in order and 
©, tidy. 

4 N.B.—Through these practical activities elementary notions of beauty 
J are to be given and the importance of art in everyday life is to be 
= emphasised throughout. 
$ p I A f À 
Towards the end of this period, making of simple things for dolls as well 
as for practical life to be encouraged such as “Chat” work, carpet work, 
+ leaf weaving (making fans, mats, etc.), plain knitting with two needles, etc. 


$. 
© Class HHI— 
In addition to some of the items prescribed for Classes I and II the 
following : — 
A. Cooking. Children helping mothers and teachers in cooking, 
Serving, making pickles, fruit _ Preserves, etc. Pupils participating in 
» laying and cleaning meals, washing up, making simple school meals, picnics, 
< etc., arranging store for kitchen, cleaning cooking utensils. Habit of 
-cleanliness in storing food, making preparation for a meal, serving, eating, 
ete. 
B. QGardening.—Flower gardening to develop :esthetic sense and 
sensitivity to beauty—kitchen gardens—from seed to seedling, vegetables. 
i Who's Who. 
a C. Laundering.—Sorting soiled clothes, children washing their own 
“clothes with soap, soda and other cleaning agents. Drying the clothes, 
folding and pressing them. Simple general processes of washing and drying 
cotton things. Arranging clothes. 
.,, D. Needle Craft.—Making simple things and mending back stitching, 
filling and patch work, sewing jangia, simple frocks for dolls, making bags 
nd ashanas. Spinning coarse yarn. Knitting socks, etc. 


vs denne 


E. Home Organisation. General processes of cleaning the house, the 
efloor, walls, doors and windows keeping them clean, care of the brooms and 
“brushes. Keeping the furniture and equipment clean and in order. Simple 
‘methods of decorating the house—Flower arrangement. 


m Iv— 


zr. Work of the previous class to be continued. 


= A. Food.—lood and its function; food, health and efficiency, Food 
sand growth—according to different stages of life—the great value of milk 
‘and milk products for children's growth. Choice of food and planning 
menus. Food in relation to disease. Adulteration of food. 

B. Kitchen Work.—The essentials that a cook should know. General 
‘processes of cooking. 
g Orderly arrangement of kitchen and kitchen utensils, store and pantry. 
*Choice and care of cooking utensils and eaninmon: 11 : D 7 


Simple cooking in school and home—making simple pickles, sweets, 
etc. Preparing simple sick-diet, simple nursery cooking. 

Kitchen gardening—the good earth. Life in soil, food for plants, 
vegetable families. Growing common vegetables. Preparation and 
application of manures. 

C. Laundering.— Preparation for washing, washing utens and their 
choice. Different cleaning agents and their effect on clothes. How to know 
soaps of inferior quality. Wash coloured cotton things. General 
principles of blueing. Simple processes of disinfecting soiled clothes used 
by patients. Home dyeing. 

p. Needle Craft.—Cutting out and making simple things; making 
simple blouses, frocks, pillow cas cushion covers, ete. Simple methods 
of decorating them, making button holes. Elementary embroidery, simple 
patterns. Simple knitting—socks, stockings, hats, ete. Mending clothes— 
patch work, simple darning, darned holes, darned cut, ete. Spinning fine 
yarn, etc. Weaving—duster, simple towels, etc. 


E. Home Organisation.—Keeping the house and surroundings clean— 
cleanliness of the cowshed, barn, granary, poultry farm, etc. House and 
health—effects of bad surroundings. Planning the rooms and arranging 
furniture. General processes of keeping the furniture clean. 

House furnishing and decoration—good taste in planning and furnishing. 
Arranging curtains, pictures on wall. 

Flower arrangements, matching flowers of different colour and shape and 
size with flower pots and vas 

Simple “Alpana” ( aaam ) and other decorative designs from Folk 
Art. llousehold equipments and simple repairs. Shopping and simple 
principles of shopping—simple household accounts and account keeping. 


Sick/room—arranging sick room and care of the sick. 


Class V— 

Work of the previous year to be continued. 

A. Food.—A simple study of the constituents of food—proteins; carbo- 
hydrates, etc., food values of common foodstufis. Preporation of menus 
according to food value. Detter food. for less money. 

Vitamins.—Importance of vitamins to child's growth—deficiency 
diseases. 

Dict.---Importance of varied and mixed diet, avoidance of monotony, 
balanced diet. 

Sick Diet.—General principles of preparing siek diet. 

B. Cooking.—Methods and practices in cooking to continue. Prepara- 
tion of milk products and simple dishes. Preparation of simple sick diet and 
invalid dishes. Simple nursery cooking. Preparing | for meals. Laying 
out, serving rules and regulations. Economy of fuel in tlie kitchen. 


C. Gardening.—Gardening equipment. Moving day in the. garden 
—moving plants. Correcting posture of plants—technique of digging, etc. 
Change of season and its effect on plants. Garden friends and foes. 

D. Laundering.—A simple study of fibres, different types of textiles— 
cotton, silk. erape linen, Tasar, warm clothes, ete. A simple study of the 
effects of different cleaning agents on different fibres. Processes of washing 
silk, Tasar, warm clothes. ete. Simple methods of ironing and finishing. A 
more detailed study of d infecting soiled clothes. : 

Home dyeing—dyeing sarees and blouse pieces in different principal 


colours. 


fo 


be 
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clothes; choosing colours best suited to skin tones, personality and figure 
emphasising good points. The care of clothes during different seasons; 
points to remember about Infants’ wear. Sewing tools and their use— 
choice and care of such tools. 


Simple embroidery—embroidery stitches—chain, couching, lazy daisy, 
feather stitch—cross stitch, ete. 


Remodelling and remaking—concealing worn spots, making new dresses 
from old, altering dresses, worn sleeves, etc. The art of mending— 
decorative patches, mending burn holes and ragged and long tears, eto., 
mending sweater, etc. 


Making ‘‘Kanthas’’., Home sewing and measurements—si::ple science 
of cutting. 


Knitting—Scarfs, vests, etc. 
Spinning—finer yarn. 
Weaving—bedsheets, dhuties. 
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F. Home Organisation.—The House—an ideal dwelling house—location, 
plan, elevation, ventilation and surroundings. 


Household equipment of different metals—and methods of cleaning the 
furniture, varnishing and polishing. Paints, varnishes and polishes for 
doors and windows. 


House decoration more advanced—Importance of good taste—harmony, 
balance and proportion in house decoration. Arranging curtains, curtains 
according to different shapes of doors and windows. Arranging pictures 
according to the shape and size of walls. Arrangement of flowers. 
Development of zsthetic sense. 

, Different *Alpanas" (ata#m)—fitting different places and occasions. 
Other decorative designs from Folk Art. 

Management of the house, stores, ete.—dealing with household helpers, 
entertaining guests. Household economy, shopping and keeping household 
accounts; preparation of domestice budget. 

Helping the home in cultivation, harvesting, cooking, looking after 
cattle, poultry, ete. Y 

Management of the sick room—Furniture and equipment of the sick 
room—care of the sick—general principles of home nursing—making bed, 
changing bed, washing patient’s mouth, sponging, feeding, ete. 

First aid to the sick and the injured. 

Care of patient—diet for invalid—how to prepare (practical mainly), 
zdministration of medicine, keeping records for doctors’ use., Elementary 
knowledge of ingredients of common drugs and use of medicinal herbs. 


6. LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Class ! (Age Group 6+ ) 


The chief objective in language training at this stage should be 
stimulation and development of free self-expression in children. Children 
‘should be encouraged to speak freely, describe their experiences, tell stories, 
recite hymns, simple songs, National Anthems, poems and nursery rhymes, 


Ora! self-expression.—i«) Capacity to speak clearly, fully and with ease 
about their life in school, home and village or town, special attention 
should be given to correct pronunciation. 


(b) Increasing vocabulary about life in school, home and village. 
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(d) Mythology, folk-tales, fairy-tales, nature stories of all kinds, funny 
stories und nonsense stories of children in other lands. 

(e) Poems, simple and of good literary standard. 

(f) Dramatisation of stories, folk-tales, eic. 

Total vocabulary at the end of this class approximately 450 words. 
, Reading and Writing. (a) Drawing with free-arm, strokes, lines, 
circles, ete., on the floor and sand. 


(b) Drawing of familiar words like ata, Wl, +41, etc., writing of simple 
sentences like 7751 Gi, a wha, etc. 


(c) Matching sentences and words with the children's daily activities and 
familiar pictures and objects. 

(d) Writing of bigger sentences to be chosen according to child's 
interests. 

(e) Splitting up of words into letters and building up words (old and 
new). 


Note— 


(1) Acquaintance with words and letters will be through the playway 

method and may be on the basis of likeness as between different 
s letters, e.g., ©, 4, 1; 3, 3, *, etc., as also on the basis of children's 

interests. 

(2) Conjoint letters should be avoided as far as possible. 

(3) At the end of this course a normal child should be able to read 
simple story books and write simple sentences. 

(4) Children will have free access to picture books, well-illustrated 
simple story books and worked type of books, ete. 

(5) The periods given to written work should be short, the topics should 
be of immediate interest to the children and fall within their 
experience. 


Class 11 (Age Group T+ ) 


l. Ora! self-expression should be further developed. Children should 
be able to describe more fully and with ease and clarity objects, people and 
happeniugs within their experience in school, home and village or town. 

Besides oral self-expression, poems, stories, dramatisstion and recitation 
should be prominent features. 

Extension of Vocabulary.—Children’s vocabulary in re.ation to their life 
in the school, home and village should be further developed this year 
(appreximately 350 new words). 

2. Reading and reproduction of an elementary character of short tales, 
and stories of men and animals, fairy tales, short but interesting sketches 
and descriptions of natural phenomena. Easy poems suitable for the age 
group from writings of standard authors. They should be able to read 
simple story books which should be properly illustrated. 


3. Writing.--Children should be able to write simple sentences of 
greater difficulty in relation to their activities and experiences at home or 
school. Writing neatly and gracefully with due insistence on proper 
gpaciny, regularity and uniformity of letters. 

4. Children may be encouraged to make their own readers with the 
help of the teacher. 


camem - 


l Class Hl. (Age Group 8+ ) 


l. Oral self-expression of a more developed character. Stimulation 
and development of free self-expression, speaking freely describing actual 
experiences, telling stories, reciting hymns, National Anthems, poems uud 
singing songs. 


24 Reading. — (a) Increase of vocabulary about life in school, home vnd 
village and in relation to stories, biographies, legends, ete., that they may 
read or hear (approximately 400 new words). 


(b) Dialogues and interesting accounts of children in other lands. 
(c) Easy poems. 


(d) They should be able to read stories and also to reproduce Stories 
narrated both by children and the teacher. A simple and well-illustrated 
| Reader (Part I of 50 pages) of gradual and controlled vocabulary dealing 
© with suitable interesting verse and Stories about lives of great men, 
= adventure stories; stories from mythology; history and the epics; stories 
` about animals and the social and natural environment of the child should 
` also be introduced. There should be a second part in the same book of 
;; about 30 pages of a little higher standard meant for supplementary reading. 
< It should be based on the vocabulary for the age group indicated. There 
should be individual and group work with retarded children to bring them 
up to the requisite standard. 


7 3. Writing. — (i) Maintaining a diary of daily activities of a simple 
i character with due regard to legibility, beauty and slant. 
3 (ii) Original composition, describing scenes and events witnessed by 


* children, writing short stories and letters. 


(iii) Preparation of daily News Sheet from the talk of the children, the 
teacher helping. 


4. Appreciation. The teacher should read out to the children specimens 
of good literature suitable for children of this age group. Children from 
this class may also organise their class literary meetings where they can 
recite, produce short dramas and read their own compositions. 

Children will run their own library corner and handle story and travel 
books freely. 


Class IV. (Age Group 9+ ) 
4 (i) Oral self-expression.—(a) Making short speeches on given subjects 


n class and assembly, (b) taking part in group discussion, (c) givin 
oral reports of work done or about life in school, (d) dramatisation an 


citation. 


© . (ti) Reading.—(a) Reading of simple books correlated to children’s life in 
“school, home and village, (5) reading of children's newspaper, (c) reading of 
‘Poems, stories of animals, folk lore, children of other lands, biographical 
‘tales, interesting historical events, easy and interesting dramatic scenes, 
travel tales, tales of adventure, ete., from the library, (d) silent reading 
of stories for a short duration, (e) text-book—a simple and well-illustrated 
Reader (of about 100 pages of which 30 pages should be devoted to poetry) 
“of graded and controlled vocabulary containing short, easy poems, stories, 
biographical sketches, simple travel accounts, dramatie pieces, historical 
and mythological tales cormected. with diferent religions, humorous pieces 
and stories of exploration. There should be a second part in the same book 


3 about 30 pages of a little higher standard meant for supplementary 
“ch 


ading. There should be individual and group work with retarded 
ildren. 


(iii) Writing.—(a) Writing from dictation, (b) creative writing such as 
stories and poems, (c) writing of simple letters, (d) maintaining daily diary 
of the work done, (e) contributing to class magazine, (f) preparing daily 
news sheet for the class. 


(iv) Appreciation of Literature. (a) Listening to good pieces of literature 
read by the teacher, (b) memorizing good and beautiful lines, (c) organizing 
entertainments such as plays, readings from the epics, ‘Kathakata’ (+473 ) 
for class and school. = 


(v) Use of the Dictionary. 
N.B.--Vocabulary to be approximately 1,600 words at the end of this 
stage. 


Class V (Age Group 10+ ) 


(i) Oral self-expression.—(a) Presenting a more precise and clear ora] 
report of a piece of work completed, (b) giving an oral plan of a piece ol 
work io be undertaken, (c) reproducing stories heard or read, (4) describing 
scenes and events children have witnessed, (e) Little Man's lecture for 2-3 
minutes, (f) debates of an elementary character. 


(ii) Reading.—(a) Greater progress in reading with correct pronuncia- 
tion, accent and pause, (b) recitation, (c) supervised study, (d) silent 
reading with comprehension, (e) reading daily newspaper, magazines and 
journals (suitable for children), (f) reading selections of pieces in relation 
to the possible crafts to be introduced, (g) manuscript reading, (A) text- 
book—a graded and well-illustrated reader of about 190 pages (40 pages o 
poetry) containing stories, adventure, simple narratives, poems and interest- 
ing dramatic scenes selected from standard authors for the excellence o! 
their language, rhyme and metre and their spontaneous appeal to the chili 
mind, stories of scientific discoveries treated in a simple and interesting way. 
life sketches, comie sketches. There should be a second part of the book 
for supplementary reading consisting of 50 pages, (i) use of the Dictionary 
and Index. 

N.B.---Vovabulary approximately 2,000 words at the end of this stage. 


(ii) Writing.—(«) Dictation exercises to continue—greater speed and 
(b) creative writing—writing out stories and poems, dramatisinz 


accuracy, 
g letters, personal and business 


stories, (e) maintaining diaries, (d) w 
(e) writing out plans and reports of work in connection with class and schoo! 
activities like health programme, gardening, school exhibition, excursion= 

ilaee festivities, national festivals, ete., (f) editing and 
ne with an eye to wsthetics, (g) 
as well as for the school. 


and pienies, village 
printing of the elass and the school m: 
preparing daily news sheet for the clas 


(iv) Appreciation.—Good poems and pieces of literature to be read out b. 
the teachers as well as by the children—analysing elements of beauiy in 
a piece of prose or poetry, memorizing good and beautiful lines.—A ppreci:- 


tion of ‘‘Jatra and Kathakata’’, ete. 


(v) Crammar.— Learning incidentally grammatical functions in referent 
to the reader prescribed for the cla —No text-book is required. 


| T. SIMPLE MATHEMATICS. 


| Class I (Age Group 6+ ) 


1. Opportunities fòr the gaining of concepts of size and quantity; 
Form; Time; Measurement; Weight; How many; How big; Long and 


Short; Heavy and Light. Symbol. 


e. 


2. Counting-up to 50 with comprehension in free play with seeds, 


marbles, pencils, fingers, beads, cowries, coins, or in connection with craft 


work. 
3. Counting up to 50 in 2's, 5’s or in 10's, 3’s up to 48. 
4. Recognition of symbols up to 50 and writing them. 
5. Concept of +, - and = signs. 
6. Building and breaking up of numbers up to 1—10, 11—20. 


ease of weighing cotton). 


j ing heights of children, classroom, etc., or with yard stick. 
9. Time—day, week and month. 


i ra 


numbers and not in symbols "at this stage. 


bis 


life situations. 
12. Use of Abacus in counting and in addition and subtraction. 


Class II (Age Group T+ ) 


first two operations in free play and oral work. 
we 
connection with activities or craft work. Use of Abacus. 
5. Counting in 2's, 3's, 5’s and 10's up to 150. 
4. Recognition of symbols 11 up to 150. 
5. Building and breaking up of numbers up to 150. 
6. Money—using rupees, annas, pice—addition and subtraction 
shopping games, family marketing, ete. 


games, ete., with local units. 
8. Linear measurement—y 


classroom, measuring sizes of plots in gardening. 
9. Liquid measure—in connection with measuring school milk, oil, 
drinking water, ete., local units to be used. 


the clock (approximate). 


carrying. Simple problems related to life situations—mainly oral. 
12. 2, 5, 10 times multiplication tables to be built up practically. 


e, 


circle in connection with games and gardening. 


7. Weighing in free play, e.g., playing at shop, or in correlation with 
harvesting of vegetables, food grains, etc., (seer, pow, chhatak and tola in 


8. Linear measurement (cubit, span, finger) in connection with measur- 
10. Money (rupees, annas, pice)—rupee, 2 eight-anna pieces, 4 four- 


anna pieces, or 8 {wo-anna pieces or 16 one-anna pieces and so on. Counting 
in connection with marketing or shopping games. Money to be written in 


11. Simple addition and subtraction sums (two figures) in all the units 
without carrying as far as possible. Very simple oral problems related to 


1. Further practice in the work of the previous year and much of the 


2. Counting up to 150. Progress by 10's, i.e.. 2 10's, 3 10’s, etc., in 


7. Weight—seer, pow, chhatak; using scales in connection with 
shopping games, actual weighing of vegetables, grains, ete., weighing 


zard, foot, inch in correlation with children’s 
health, height and chest measurement, in connection with objects in the 


10. Time—hour, day, week, month and year (12 months). Reading of 


11. Simple, oral and written practice in addition and subtraction in 
connection with the games aud activities using all the above units with 


13. Simple geometrieal forms like triangle, rectangle and square and 


Class III (Age Group 8+ ) 


1. Further practice in the work of the previous year carried to a greater 
degree of accuracy but still mainly practical and mainly in connection with 
the activities. ; 
T^ Understanding, reading and writing of numbers beyond 150 up te 

,000. 

3. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 times tables to be built up practically. 

4. Addition, subtraction and multiplication of hundreds, tens and 
s in money, weights, measures. Multiplication not exceeding twe 

igits. 

5, Simple division, divisor of one digit. 

6. More practice in number combinations. 

7. Simple arithmetical problems of everyday life—written and oral. 

8. Time—year in months, weeks and days. Hour, minute and second, 
Reading the time from a clock. 

9. Practice in the first four rules—written and oral and in relation to 
activities, using all the units. 

10. Very simple sums on Profit and Loss. 

ll. Practical knowledge of half and quarter. 

12. More detailed knowledge of simple geometrical forms like triangle, 
rectangle, square, circle, curved line, straight line—in connection with 
gardening and other activities and craft work. 


Class IV. (Age Group 9+ ) 

l. More practice in the work of the previous year. 

2. Multiplication building up 12, 16 and 20 times tables. Simple divi- 
sion—the divisor consisting of not more than two digits. 

3. Linear measurement—Miles and ‘‘Kroshas’’. 

4. Weight—Anna, Tola, Kuchcha, Chhatak, Pow, Seer and Maunds. 
How to write them (notation). 

5. Kara, Ganda, Buri, use of notations. Bills, in connection with 
shopping. Making and checking these. Preparing cash memo. 

6. Easy reduetions—using all the units. 

7. Compound addition and subtraction in connection with the activities. 

8. (a) Practical knowledge of 3, 1, 3, 4, 8. 

(b) Addition sums—denominators should be such as would not 

involve finding out the L.C.M. 

9. Factors, L.C.M. and H.C.F. 

10. Number combinations using plus (+), Minus (-), Multiplication 
(x), and Division (+) signs. 

ll. Average. 

19. Graph in connection with work done. 

13. Keeping of daily accounts. 

14. Recognition of common solids. 

15. Geometry in connection with activities or gardening— 

(a) Area of a square and rectangle. 

(b) Making parallel lines. 

(c) Drawing perpendiculars with chain, rope or strings. 
(d) Drawing circles. 

Use of Plumb line. 


16. Subhankari—Sherkasha, Monkasha (weight not beyond Tola). 


| Clas V (Age Group 10+ ) 
1. Revision of previous work. Practice with more difficult sums, 
emphasizing speed and accuracy. 
2. Multiplication and Long Division. 
3. More difficult Number combinations using +, —, x, and + signs. 


4. Simple Vulgar fractions—and Decimals (using tenths and hundredths 
only). 
5. Squares. 
6. Simple Practice. 
*7. Unitary methods, Ratio methods (simple sums). 
8. Simple Percentage. 
9. Preparing statement of accounts concerning— 
(a) Family expenditure, 
(b) Income and expenditure in agriculture and gardening, 
(c) Expenditure involved in celebrating festivals in School. 
Keeping of Daily Accounts, 
*Cash Book and Ledger, 
Visits to shops to see how accounts are kept. 


10. Bighas, Kathas, Chhataks, Area of the fields where the pupils work— 
Bighakali and Kathakali Sums. Acres—Acres into Bighas. 


ll. Drawing plans of fields, school compound, classroom to scale. 
12. Graphical representation of work done to be continued in connection 
+ with craft and other activities. 
13. Use of Rulers, Protractors and Compass. Bisection of Angles and 
Straight lines. 
8. ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES. 
(i) History. 
Class I1I—(Age Group 8+ ). 
There will be no History Text-book for Class III, but the teacher will tell 
the pupils the following stories :— 
(1) The story of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
(2) The story of Gautama Buddha. 
(3) The story of Alexander and Porus. 
(4) The story of Chandragupta. 
(5) The story of Asoka. 
(6) The story of Chandragupta II and Kalidas. 
(7) The story of Harshavardhana. 
(8) Tne story of Dharmapal. 
(9) The story of Ballal Sen and Lakshman Sen. 
(10) The story of Hussan Shah. 
Class IV (Age Group 9+ ) 
(a) The Adibasis of India. 
| (b) Civilization of Mahenjo-daro and Harappa. 
j (c) Coming of the Aryuns—Life in Vedic times—Contribution of the 
| Rishis. 
3 (d) Life in the Epic Age—The Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
(e) The Buddha and his message to the world. 
(f) Chandragupta and Chanakya. 


Vt) ndia S contact with the outside world and contribution of ancient 
India to world civilization. 


(č) Jesus Christ and the Bible. 

() Chandragupta II and Kalidas—life at Ujjain —Fa-Hien's a i 
Age of India’s Glory. pps m vou UN 

(k) Harshabardhana—Hiuen Tsang's account of Indian life and eulture. 
The story of Nalanda. VR wee Mn 

(/) Prophet of Islam—and his teaching. 

(m) Dharmapal, Ballal Sen and Lakshman Sen. Life in Bengal during 
the period. 


(n) Sultan Rizea, A!-uddin Khiliji and Muhammed Tughlug. Indian 
Architecture during this period. 


(o) Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya. Life of Hussan Shah and the common 
people during his regime. 
Class V (Age Group 10+ ) 


(a) Babar and the fall of the Delhi Sultanate. 

(b) Sher Shah. i 

(c) Akbar—the greatness of his reign. Its message. 

(d) Rana Protap and his struggle for Freedom. 

(c) Chand Roy, Isa Khan, Kedar Roy and Protapaditya of Bengal. 

(/) Shah Jehan—the magnificence of the reign. 

(g) Aurangazib and the decline of the Mughal Empire. 

(h) Shivaji and the rise of the Marhatta power. 

(i) Life of the people during Mughal times. 

(j) European traders—Story of the weaving industry of Bengal. 

(k) Sirajudulla, the last independent ruler of Bengal. 

(l) Warren Hastings. 

(m) The great Famine of Bengal (1770) and the permanent settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis. 

*(n) Hyder Ali and Tipu—their struggle for freedom. 

(o) Ranajit Singh, the lion of the Punjab. 

*(p) The Story of 1857—the first struggle for India's Independence. 
The Queen's proclamation. 

(4) Rise of the Indian National Congress and its fight for freedom. 
Partition of Bengal and the Swadeshi Movement. Gandhiji and Netaji— 
Wessage of their lives. 


Note.— 

(2 The text-book should be written in very simple language mainly 
emphasizing the landmarks in Indian History and the life of the 
people without encumbering children with dates, ete. The gaps 
in time should be filled in by the writer in a few sentences so 
that the events to be studied; may not appear to be isolated. 

(i) Sense of time should be developed as far as possible, at this stage, 
with the help of lines of time and other types of pictorial time 
charts. 

T i i > coneretised by frequent visits to 

d) The teaching of history should be coneretised by frequen a 

e Bistevicateclicn, museums that may be in the locality, by dramati- 
zation and visual aids like pictures and actual construction by 
pupils of Forts, Weapons, Battle Plans, Costumes, etc., of 
historical periods. 
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8. ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES. 
(ii) Geography. 


Introduction— 


A good deal of activity, field work and projects should be linked up with 
geography teaching. There should not be any memorization of geographical 
definitions. Geographical facts connected with realities of the lite of the 
child and within children’s environment should be ihe starting point. Terms 
are to be explained by concretisation as far as practicable. An under- 
standing of the human relationships should also be aimed at. 


N.B.—The school should have a stock of picture books, pictures, etc. 
illustrating life in various lands and Geographical phenomena. 


Class I— : 
No formal teaching. No text-book. All work to be mainly practical. 


l. Stimulation of interest.—Children will freely handle geographical 
picture books, picture cards, discussion being initiated by the children 
themselves and children’s curiosity satisfied and sustained, 


2. Exploration.—Children will explore the environment, observe and 
be acquainted with what they see on their way to school, market or play 
grouud—the Post Office and the Postman, the Letter Box, the Fisherman, 
the Cultivator, the Shop-keeper, the Milkman, the Policeman, ete. The 
child will be encouraged to tell ‘Stories’? about what he sees. Observation 
of the habits of the domestic animals and pets. 


3. Things to do.—Children will draw pictures of what they explore, 
observe, make models on Sand or with Clay, Plasticine, bamboo strips, 
pieces of paper, rags or other scrap materials. 

Collection of flowers, leaves and vegetables and careful observation of 
colour, shape and size. 


Class 11— 
The same approach as in Class I. 


Exploration.—Children will explore their own village or locality, watch 
the occupations of people more accurately. Get acquainted with the main 
roads, lanes, and bye-lanes, and watch the traffic signals—the policeman 
controlling traffic—mail runner in the village—where does he go—boats on 
the canal or river—where does the canal or river go. What erops does tle 
farmer grow in the locality and when. Whence do all the people and food- 
stuff come to the market. High land, low land, pond, lake, river if any 
in the environment. Observation of the Sun, the Moon and the Stars. 


The child will tell stories about what he explores and observes. 


Things to do.—Same as in Class I and also very simple plans of ihe 
classroom, school and immediate neighbourhood. 


Class 111— 

l. No text-books, but many reference books, profusely illustrated, of 
varying geographical interests will be freely handled by children in the 
Library corner. 

2. Exploration.—The child as a young geographer and explorer. The 
child will explore one or two neighbouring villages or localities—observe 
the people that live in those areas—their ways of life—their occupations— 
the types of houses they dwell in, the clothes they put on—the things that 
they produce--the things that they take to the neighbouring village market or 
town for trade—how they go to town—canals, rivers, ilway, the factory 
that has grown up—what it produces—how the fish, vegetables, cereals come 
from the neighbouring villages to towns. 


_The child should be physically fit to do this journey. The child collects 
things as he roams about and makes scrap books—the child makes his own 
book of geography. 


More observation work.—(7) Watching the sun, the shadow stick—Da 
and Night—The Weather Cock—Hot and Cold weather. Stace: The 
Pole Star, The Great Bear, The Little Bear, Orion, Scorpion, The Milky 

ay. 

Things to do and make.— 

(7) Helping older boys in project work. 

(4) Beginning of map work. 

(iii) Cardinal points. 

(iv) Making a plan to show the way to school from home. 
(v) Collection of different kinds of rock and soil. 

(vi) Collection of caterpillars, moths and butterflies. 

3. (a) Talks on people of our home land.—The farmer, the market 
gardener, the fisherman, the postman, the factory worker. 

(b) Talks in the form of stories on the children and people who live in 
other lands—pictures to be shown. 

The children should make a museum or organise an exhibition with what 
they collect or with things they make. 


Class IV— 


l. Story approach to continue and projects to be begun from this 
stage and will be of an increasing order of complexity. The reference 


books in this class should offer help in carrying out projects successfully. 
2. In addition to reference books used in Class III there vill be a text- 


book from this class onwards. 
3. Talks on people and their life in different paris of our home land 
whose way of life contrasts with ours— 
(2) People in North-Western India, Rajputana and South India. 
(4) Santhals and Mundas, the Nepalese, Khasias. 
(iii) Lifé in industrial, farming aud nomadie communities. 
4. Some friends of the community :— 
(i) The Farmer. 
(ii) The Fisherman. 
(iii) The Milkman. 
(iv) The Smith. 
(v) The Potter. 
(ri) The Weaver. 
(vii) The Carpenter. 
(viit) The Mason. 


Geography of the home distriet—with special reference to important 
e. and industry. Interesting places in the district. 
iy be developed by visits to weekly market fairs, 


5. 
centres of trade, commerce 


Interest in these studies i 1 
. neighbouring towns, ete. 


places of pilgrim 
6. Deseriptive account of Bengal in broad outlines. 

ss III, more detail and greater 

gauge 


7. Observational work.—Same as in cl zi 
i be stressed. Thermometer and Rain 


degree of accuracy should E 
wherever possible. 


reading may be attempted 


This work may be supplemented by lessons on— 


Wind and rain—how caused—climate—cycle of seasons. Preparation 
of weather bulletin for the farmer. 
8. Things to do and make.— 
(i) Wind vane, Rain gauge, Field work. 


(Zi) Local Survey of School and its surroundings, parks, markets, play 
grounds, maps of village or mohalla—compare this with large 
scale ordnance maps. 


(iii) Making of models and plans to scale. 


Project work to be wundertaken—more detail and greater degree of 
accuracy in recording to be stressed. 


Class V— 


l. Geography of the province—surface features, climate, important 
crops, occupation of the people, industries, population centres, administrative 
divisions. 

2. India—Broad surface features, climate, important crops and 
minerals. Some important cities. Principal administrative divisions. 
Transport. 

3. Introduction to the Globe—position of continents, oceans, important 
countries, chief mountain ranges, a few important cities. 

4. Stories of early travels: the story of Greater India; Vasco da Gama, 
Marco Polo, Columbus’s discovery of America—Captain Cook's Voyages— 
Scott, Amundsen and Peary—the Everest Expedition. Recent aviation 
flights, ete. 


5. Observational work.—This should continue along the lines laid down 
for the previous year. More accurate survey of the village or town or a 
particular portion of it. 

Familiarity with Map symbols, Latitude and Longitude. 


8. ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES. 
(iii) Natural Science. 


A suggested though not exhaustive list of activities in which the children 
will be naturally interested, while studying their environment and which 
will help them in gaining experience and developing a spirit of enquiry, 
accurate observation and intelligent understanding of the life of nature 
around them. 


All the study will be seasonal. 


Class I— 
No formal teaching, no text-book. 


Observation.—What is happening at the time of the year to plants, 
observation of weather, observing any interesting birds, animals, insects, 
etc., which visit the locality. Sun-rise and Sun-set. This observation will 
be supplemented by picture talks and picture sketches and representations; 
Calendars approaching a Nature Calendar and Weather Charts. Children 
will observe the growth and development of the plants they have grown in 
gardens, 

Collecting things and bringing them to class. Collecting leaves, 
flowers, fruits, in their proper seasons. Sorting leaves, twigs, ete., which 
they collect. They also notice incidentally how they resemble each other. 

There will be only incidental talks and no set lessons. 
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No formal lessuns. No text-book. 

_ (a) Previous year’s work in observation may be followed up. Growing 
of plants (seasonal) in the garden to observe the roots, the seed, leaves, the 
stem—their direction of growth, the necessity of light and. moisture for 
their growth. (Children. will keep records with the help of pictures.) 

_ (b) Observing a few common fishes, development of Tadpoles, water 
Snails in aquarium or in ponds, metamorphosis of Caterpillar to be observed 
in the classroom or outside it. 

(e) Recognition and naming of common leaves, flowers, fruits, Feedin 
Birds at the Bird table with a variety of food, observing them and te 
nature of food they take. (i à 

.. (d) Qhservation and discussion about the changing face of the Coursey- 
side as the seasons progress, budding and flowering of trees and plants, the 
ripening of fruits, the dispersal of seeds, fall of leaf, harvest, etc. P 

_ (e )Talks on domestic animals and wild animals with the help of 
pictures. 

(f) Children will be encouraged to make Scrap Books of the type—L 

} uraged. è a E y eaf 

Book, Flower Books, ete. Collection of feathers, Leaves, Fruits, lovke 
etc., to continue. i 

(g) Arranging a Nature corner in the class. 


Class 111— 


No text-book. : 
l. There will be set lessons from this class onwards but these must not 
take the form of lectures, but should have the object of making the children 
observe, think for themselves and begin to keep notes of their observation 
chiefly in the form of coloured, well arranged and neatly bordered drawings. 
All the study will be seasonal, and emphasis should be laid on accuracy of 


observation. 
2. Germination experiments to continue—measurement of length of the 


plant at regular intervals—observing the effect of heat and light, moisture, 


porosity of the Soil. 
3. External features of Leaves of various trees which the children see 


in the environment. Fern and Moss. Climbing plants, how they climb. 
Fruit—the home of the Seeds, many fruits examined to find out seeds. 
Collection of Dry Fruit. 

4. Observing development of frog spawn in aquarium or pond or else- 
where—children to keep notes. Observing fishes in children's aquarium or 
elsewhere and making sketches. How they breathe. Land Snails. 

5. Habitats of some common Birds, Birds’ foot prints. High fliers. 
Feeding of birds to continue. 

Nocturnal Creatures—Owl, Bat, Fox, Rat—discussion of their food 


6. 
and habits. 
i. Talks in story form on animals that sleep in winter, that change their 
coats, ete. 
Rain and Wind, 


To make Weather Charts with signs for the Sun. ! 
Apparent movement of the Sun seen at say 9 a.m., 12 


ete.. Direction of the Wind—how caused. 
Bird Books, Fish Books, ete. (drawing 


38. 
Cloud sketching 
noon, 2 p-m.. 4 paw., 

9. Scrap Books to mike 
pictures! 

10 Croup activities to be encouraged. 

Arranging a Nature Corner and organising Nature Ciub. 
relation to craft work or other activities 


N.B.—Chiliren's queries in . : 
should be answered scientifically at the children's level. 


Class IV.— 


A simple text-book to be provided. ~ 

lf Cultivation of Vegetables of various types—and study conditions 
which favour their growth. 
_ 2. Leaf—simple and compound—how fixed to stem. Recognition of 
Common trees by their leaves, fruits and twigs. Fruits, Juicy and Dry. 
Collection of fruits under kinds and under methods of dispersal. Collection 
of leaves under "Simple" and ‘Compound’? and pressing and mounting 
them in Scrap Books. 

3. Bird Study to continue—their song, seasons of singing, habits, 
appearance, etc. Collection of pictures of birds anc their nests and eggs. 

4. Study of common garden creatures—Snails, Warth-worms, Spiders, 
Wasps, ete. Earth-worm—what it does to the Soil. 

9. Talks on peculiar Animals which children do not see in their environ- 
ment—the countries they live in. Visits to the Zoo, if possible. 


6. Lesson on one member of the following families :— 

Mammals, Reptiles, Fish, Amphibia, Insects, y 

T. Social life of Ants and Bees. Observation of Ants’ nests, and ant- 
hills of white ants. Bee keeping. 

8. Making of Weather Charts to continue. 

9. Beginnings of the simple Study of the Human Body. 

10. Disposal of night soil. How to utilise it. How to utilise Cow- 
dung, Urine, ete. 

ll. Correlated Scientific knowledge in connection with Craft work and 
other activities at the Children's level. 


12. Group activities of the type : Organising a Nature Club, a Farmer's 
Club and preparing Farmer’s Bulletin. 


Class V (Age Group 10+ ) 


A simple text-book. 

1. Work of the Root, Shoot, Leaf, Flowers for the plant. The flower 
—its structure, examination of some common flowers, e.g., ,“Jaba’’, 
^Aparajita", ete. Collection of pressed flowers. Pollination—reasons for 
pollination. Examination of bare twigs, common trees. Observing opening 
of buds by keeping twigs in water. 

2. Experience in connection with harvesting. 

3. Life history of the following :— 

Moth, Butterfly, Mosquito, Frog, Ant and Bee. 

4. Simple Study of the Human Body to be continued. 

5. Sky study.—(a) During daytime—clouds—sketching _ cloud forms, 
T ot Kain, Dew. The Sun—fixed heavenly Body; what it does for us. 
(b) During Night—the Moon, its phases. Chief planets, making a plan of 
the sky at various times of night indicating position of Milky-way, Nebulie, 
Stur ete. Eclipses—How these are caused. Wind and Weather Chart. 
Temperature Chart for a fairly long period to be made. 

6. Soil.—Various kinds. Manures, use of Cow-dung, Urine, night soil, 
decomposed ieaves. Drainage of the Soil. 

T. Field work of the following types :— 
Farm study, Pond study. 


8. In correlation with Health and Hygiene— 

(a) Air—Value and need of fresh air—Physical properties of fresh air— 
impurities in air and its purification—Function of trees in 
purifying the air—air in a crowded room, need for ventilation— 
method of — ventilation—Draughts—process of breathing. 

(b) Water—Pure water, impurities in water, its importance to plants, 
animal and human life—composition of water—common infection 
carried by water—Diseases caused by impure water—the village 
well, tank and river—methods of purifying and disinfecting 
impure water. The Tube-well. 


9. Correlated Knowledge in connection with craft work and other 
activities. 

10. Scrap Books te be maintained by children. 

ll. Organizing Nature Club, Farmer’s Club, and preparing Farmer's 
Bulletin to continue. 


9. ART, MUSIC AND RHYTHMICS. 
(i) Art. 


Introduction— 

Stress has been laid on imaginative and expressional drawing rather 
than on representational drawing (from charts and models). Self- 
expression has throughout been made the foundation of the syllabus. The 
expressive impulse should be utilized in the best.possible way and on a pro- 
gressive scale towards refinement and a fuller manifestation. Attempts, 
however childish, should be encouraged and allowed full, free and flexible 
scope. The environment of the child would make its inevitable appeal to 
his mind, but the teacher should always be watchful about giving the right 
tone and direction to his work, thus laying the foundations of good taste. 

Attention should be drawn to neatness in drawing, handling of the 
pencil and the brush in the proper way and the acquisition of habits of 
correct posture while drawing. 

The following materials may be used :— 

Slate and pencil, pencil and paper, pen, brush and colours. The floor 
may also be used conveniently with coloured chalk or 
indigenous colour for decoration in the “Alpana” style. 


Class I— 

l. Drawing from experience and imagination common types and 
objects in immediate surroundings (men, women, boys, girls, birds, trees, 
flowers, leaves, river, hill, sky, ete.). 

2 Observation and comparison of different forms of leaves, flowers, 


etc. 
3. Preliminary ideas of three or four main colours (red, blue, yellow, 


black): Quest of colour in Nature and collecting things of the same colour. 


Class 11— 

1 Continuation of the work of Class T in a little more advanced. way. 
Drawing freely from imagination or experience such things as flowers, 
men, women, animals, butterflies, hills, rivers, ete. 


birds, leaves, 
Learning to mix the principal colours (preliminary ideas) and how 


to use them 
3. Preliminary ideas of form and proportion. 


Class Hi— 
l. Drawing from imagination to continue. Simple illustrations of 
stories read. 
2. Simple designs of creepers and plants, flowers, birds, etc. 
Ideas of form and proportion to be continued. 
Learning to use the brush with ease. 


Decoration of school floor with simple form of “Alpana” (floral or 
pictorial designs). 
6. Simple landscapes may be attempted. 


OB opo 


Class IV— : 
1. Drawing landscapes in colours direct from nature and imagination. 
2. Simple ornamental designs. 
3. Ideas of shades of the same colour (light green, deep green, eic). 
4. Preliminary ideas of light and shade. 
5. Idea of form and proportion to continue. 
6. Simple designs for book covers, borders of sarees, etc. 
7. Selection of colours for the best artistic effect. 
8. Simple idea of perspective. 
9. Ideas of mounting and framing pictures. 
10. Decoration of the house. 
Class V— 
l. Continuation of the work of Class IV. 
2. Stress should be laid on making drawings and paintings more 


expressive. 

3. Use of warm and cool colours, matching and contrasting colours to 
* make pictures attractive. Cultivation of good taste. 

4. Designs of book covers, ornamental designs, landscapes. 

5. Idea of perspective (more difficult forms), composition and propor- 
tion. 

6. Decoration of school buildings or the school hall on festive occasions. 


(ii) Music. 


Class I— 
Voice and ear training—Swaragram exercises with groupings of two, 
three and four notes in rhythm—Time being kept with beat of hand. 
Community singing— 
(i) Folk songs, simple hymns set to music—Time being kept with 
| beat of hand where possible. 
(ii) Easy National Songs of the type — "« att”, “ay wm" Time 
being kept with beat of hand where possible. 
(ui) Funny songs: "fem fe xem mA’ —Action Songs—Time being kept 
H with beat of hand where possible. 
(iv) Marching songs sung with expression and vigour and with beat of 
hand and drum, if possible, like “Ow ‘tev atta aa” ; "pA OT geg +rafg 
Boos wore tn” > “(RST ea BBA CARS; "4a atna att”; "me aos 
ĝa, ve sacs a” I 
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songs SWUNG S 
“faq faq qa ar ca”; iia aeaa atta SI" | 
Jistening to good music of strong rhythmic quality and with sharp 


ups and downs in note. (Gramophone and radio help may be taken where 
available.) 3 


Class I1— 


Voice and ear training—Swaragram exercises including singing of the t 
""fhatas" ( 31 ) Bilawal ( rmt) and Kafi ( «81 ) of Bhatkhande e. 
(As an alternative "Thatas" of other Sehools may be taught)—Time bein, 
kept with beat of hand and drum. The "Thatas" be introduce 
against a background of real life. 

Community singing.—Same as in Class I with more difficult examples. 

Types of Seasonal Songs—'^tzs cotata stet stata” ; “aa At ata” ; ticos sor CHA 
e Fa” 

Appreciation of good music as in Class I with teacher's help and also 
from gramophone records and radio, where available. 

Class I11— 


Voice training—Singing of further two “Thatas” of Bhatkh 
School, viz., Kalyan (+a) and Khambaj (4tata)— : MS 


Introduction of Ragas (at )  Alahia (tatfm), Bibhas ( fem ), 
Jhinjhit ( fafa ) through suitable songs— 
“aurea ITOT —araifem, ’ 
gfe aata rea faga cry’ —atatien, T 
"sop cm) ce WwD ' XcHm, 
«afa faaan crema RE, 
syaa coin n fmm she" —fufab i 


Community singing.—Same as in Classes I and II with item (ii) being 
dropped. 

Types of Seasonal Songs—"'scm ema acm"; aeaa mI cafa’”’ ; “ance ate 
«ma fps" d 

Appreciation Course as in Class II with songs of more subtle metric and 
musical quality. 

Idea of Matra (sta) and Tala (s) introduced with the help of 
Tabla in relation to Dadra ( ma ) and Kaharba (#7) using suitable 
songs in Bengali (or in Hindi) as illustration (the different songs already 
learnt may be utilised with advantage). : 


Class IV — 

Voice training.—Singing of further three Thatas of Bhatkhande School, 
viz , Aswari ( atttañ? ), Purabi ( 474) and Bhairab ( ter)! 

Introduction of four more Ragas—Khambaj ( aata ) Bhupali 
( gem, Chhayanat ( gmmP ) and Iman ( a ) through suitable 
sonzs— M : 

cceicaf xu A ciate” — iaa, 

safe waa cits” Sarl, 

“cq ma qug, 

“uaaa dp ate” — BF | 


First notions of Akarmatrik ( «retmatfas ) Notation 
* 


^ 
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Community singing.—As in Class III. 
Further lessons in Tala as in Class III—Introducing two more Talas— 
, Trital ( fasta ) and Ektal (43m ). 


: Lessons in appreciation of music—Listening to arranged i s 
“followed by discussions. 5 alice 


- Class V— 
i Voice training—Singing of the last ¿Aree Thatas of Bhatkhande School, 
| viz., Marwa ( stm ), Todi ( tt) and Bhairabi (teri ) i 
i Introduction of the following six Ragas—Desh ( c ), Kafi (afs ), 
1 Behag ( emm), Pahar (atta), Bhairabi ( teat), Pilu ( faq )— 
w. “oro att of —crt, 

“orate ita acm "Hl on, 

“aq aa yaa” — aif, 

cqa af mice” —caett, 

“gre aaa afa afa’’—ateta, 

“aac go Am’ — torit, 

“gm aag — faa | 

Notation in writing and practice—Reading easy songs at sight. 
” Community singing.—Kirtan ( éa ), Ramprasadi ( apr ), 
Bhantiali ( citar), Baul (184), Bhajan ( s74 ) 1 


i Further lessons in Tala—Introducing Jhamptal (stet? ) and Teora 


( cen ) | 
f Types of National songs 
. that can be sung at various classes of the Basic School— 
“ga a4 Fa”, 
"acea "^, 


aaa bep aiaa WM, 
“a cn fes qn ort”, 
«aia famem) feaa wem, etc. 


(iii) Rhythmics. 
AIM. 


A. To revive India's art-culture through child education in the arts. 
B. To give the child poise, self-confidence, grace, health and good 


If taste in art. 


| 


: 
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Gesture should form an important part of early dance education. 


Class |. (Age Group 6+ ) 
[. Simple forms of expression in relation to different types of activities 
through rhythmic movement of the body such as going up hill, upward 


f movement of flames, falling of leaves, etc. 


Il. Folk Dance.—Chamara ( sa ) dance—Each dancer has a long 
stick with chamara on top. A drummer leads the group, first in a circle 
with gradually increasing tempo—then they dance several varieties of 
'steps—while the sticks are raised up vertically, or moved at times from one 
hand to the other. 


Other simple forms of dances like the “Garba” and Bratachari, etc. 
III. Animal dances.—4viwal dance modes—Deer, Tion, Elephant, etc. 


"frg fü Wa qu a” 5 SA aeaa arta Sita" | 
listening to good music of strong rhythmic quality and with sharp 


ups and downs in note. (Gramophone and radio help may be taken where 


available.) 
Class 11— 


Voice and ear training—Swaragram exercises including singing of th 
“Thatas” ( 5È ) Bilawal ( a@ateqt) and Kafi ( =r) of Bhatkhande- Pi nad 
(As an alternative “Thatas” of other S¢hools may be taught)—Time bein 
kept with beat of hand and drum. The “Thatas” be introduce 
against a background of real life. 

Community singing.—Same as in Class I with more difficult examples, 

Types of Seasonal Songs—‘“as conta «re wicita" ; “an Ae aca” ; “Peed aca cA 
a Fa” 

Appreciation of good music as in Class I with teacher’s hel d 
from gramophone records and radio, where available. p aa ag 


Class I11— 
sadi, ae Sinn ate Tt, aie 

Introduction of Ragas ( a1), Alahia ( tat), Bibhas ( Ram Js 
Jhinjhit ( f8fab ) through suitable songs— 

"uxor uq —atatfen, , 

“ofe atata cres faga ce)’ —atatfen, 

“AST Cm CF ow] $' aca”, 

“cafe aaan eror ARNS, 

‘ayaa Cohn 3» afm ste"—füfab i 


Community singing.—Same as in Classes I and II with item (cic) being 
dropped. 

Types of Seasonal Songs—'*scd| ctatf araa” ; “eara saa CHÁU; “ance ote 
qm fps 1 

Appreciation Course as in Class II with songs of more subtle metric and 
musical quality. 

idea of Matra (stai) and Tala (ct) introduced with the help of 
Tabla in relation to Dadra ( wam ) and Kaharba (tmn ) using suitable 
songs in Bengali (or in Hindi) as illustration (the different songs already 
learnt may be utilised with advantage). 
Class IV— 

Voice training.—Singing of further three Thatas of Bhatkhande School, 
viz., Aswari ( st4Ia3t ), Purabi ( 131) and Bhairab ( to )! 

Introduction of four more Ragas—Khambaj ( «mw ), Bhupali 
( sat), Chhayanat ( gab ) and Iman ( 24 ) through suitable 
sonzs— 

“ceicafm xe A cttatect”—anrs, M 

“afs wa cesar, 

“a ma xa"-—smieb, 

"amet dr] atc” — 2 | 

First notions of Akarmatrik ( atetvifae ) Notation 


Community singing.—As in Class III. 

Further lessons in Tala as in Class III—Introducing two more Talas— 
, Trital ( fasta ) and Ektal (a767 ). 
: temen fe in eppreciation of music—Listening to arranged programmes 
Class V— 

Voice training—Singing of the last three Thatas of Bhatkhande School, 
| viz., Marwa ( st«« ), Todi ( chtgt) and Bhairabi ( test )i 

Introduction of the following six Ragas—Desh ( cm ), Kafi (fa. 
| Bohag ( aa ), Bahar ( atata ), Bhairabi ( tst), Pilu ( faq )— : 
Leo "orem adt or" —ort, 

“roe ia acm cl —or4, 

“aq aa qua" —atfer, 

qatata af orca —crett, 

“ere ama afa afi’’—ateta, 

“ara wu Ag)” toai, 

“gm uec" fet | 

Notation in writing and practice—Reading easy songs at sight. 

Community singing.—Kirtan ( #7 ), Ramprasadi ( shepmü ), 
Bhantiali ( Start ), Baul (3192), Bhajan ( sea)! 
; Further lessons in Tala—Introducing Jhamptal (sis ) and Teora 
(æa) 


Types of National songs 
- that can be sung at various classes of the Basic School— 
“oa tt qu", 
"tacto 
“ata ta Cor apn”, 
“a cam fos yn vol", 
“atoa faeere) Gesa went, etc. 


(iii) Rhythmics. 
AIM. 


f 
| 
1 


A. To revive India's art.culture through child education in the arts. 
B. To give the child poise, self-confidence, grace, health and good 
taste in art. 
d Gesture should form an important part of early dance education. 
1 
Class | (Age Group 6+ ) 
I. Simple forms of expression in relation to different types of activities 
through rhythmie movement of the body such as going up hill, upward 
movement of flames, falling of leaves, etc. 
| II. Folk Dance.—(hamara ( s ) dance—Each dancer has a long 
stick with chamara on top. A drummer leads the group, first in a circle 
with gradually increasing tempo—then they dance several varieties of 
 steps—while the sticks are'raised up vertically, or moved at times from one 
hand to the other. 
' Other simple forms of dances like the “Garba” and Bratachari, etc. 


| III. Animal dances.—4 wins] dance modes—Deer, Lion, Elephant, etc. 


APPENDIX C, y 
Report of the Secondary Education Curriculum Sub-Committee. 


Members: 


(1) Dr. N. N. Law (Chairman). 

(2) Sj. B. N. Chakravarty. 

(3) Sj. Haridas Goswami. 

(4) Sj. N. N. Sen. 

(5) Sj. D. N. Mitra. 

(6) Sj. N. K. Majumdar. 

(7) Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, West Bengal. 

(8) Sj. Anil Kumar Chanda. 

(9) Sj. Anath Nath Basu. 

(10) Sjta. Sujata Roy. 

(11) Dr. K. D. Ghose (Secretary). 


(This report was discussed and adopted with certain changes by the 
School Education Committee at its 32nd meeting held on the Ath April 


1949.) 


The High School which will admit pupils from 11+ is to provide a 
variety of education suited to the differing needs, aptitudes and abilities of 
the scholars. It will be the duty of the staff of the Primary School, as a 
result of years of study, to give some indication in the School Leaving 
Certificate of the individual child as to his or her special inclinations and 
interests and in some cases perhaps it will be possible to determine at 10+ 
or 11+ the type of education a child should receive, as his or her special 
interests and abilities will have revealed themselves by then. But this is 
not true of all children; in many cases, the cast of mind, not sufficiently 
manifested by 11+ gradually reveals itself in the next two years or possibly 
later. Therefore the Curriculum should be such as would ensure an easy 
transfer for misfits from one type of school to another up to the age of 14, 
from the Literary to the Scientific or from the Academic to the Technical- 
Commercial School and vice versa or in the case of the Multilateral School, 
from one department to another. This clearly indicates the necessity for a 
provision of a common core of subjects for all, giving the pupil an introduc- 
tion to the main branches of human knowledge and activity leaving 
specialisation to the last three years of the school course. The whole trend 
of modern education is against too early specialisation as it is apt to make 
one lose sight of the wood because of the trees. Early specialisation 
seriously interferes with the integration of the adolescent’s personality which 
can be brought about by the realisation of his purpose as a human being 
whose needs are as much physical and practical as social, intellectual. 
westhetic and spiritual. The Secondary High School must help the 
adolescent to grow aright and to full stature, to bring to full flowering the 
varying potentialities of which he is capable as an individual, as a member 
of society and as a citizen of the Indian Union. 

It follows, therefore, the ‘‘common core’’ of subjects for the Secondary 
School (Classes VI to XI) in West Bengal should include the following :— 


Common core of subjects. 
Classes VI-VIII (First three years of the High School Course). 


(1) Bengali. 
(2) English. 


(3) Mathematics. 
(4) Social Studies (integrated course of History, Civies and Geography). 
(5) General Science or Domestic Science for girls. 
(6) Federal Language (Classes VI-VIII). 
(7) Classial Language (Class VIII) Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, Arabic, ete, 
(8) Art or Music. 
(9) Hand Work. 
(10) Physical Education including personal and social Hygiene. 


Common core of subjects for the Senior High Schools. 
(Classes IX-XI.) 


(1) Bengali. 

(2) A Classical Language. 

(3) English. 

(4) General Science (Physics, Chemistry, Geology and Biology) no 
practical work by students, 

(5)' Social Studies including Elementary Economics—The course should 
include a brief cultural history of India during the last hundred 
years. e 

(6) Physical Education (non-examination subject). 


(7) Practical Work—Art or Music or Spinning and Weaving, Leather 
work, Tailoring, Gardening, Bookcraft, ete. (non-examination 
subject) for Group “A”, 


For the Technical and Science Groups, i.e., Groups B and C Art or 
Music or Advanced Bengali Literature or World History or 
Modern European Language. 

(8) Students in Group “A” will study Arithmetic up to Class IX as a 
core subject. 


Specialisation in High Schools (Classes 1X-X1). 
Academic High School. 


Group “A” (Arts Course). 

In addition to the core subjects which will be compulsory candidates will 
have to choose any two of the following :— 

(1) Indian History and Outlines of World History. 

(2) Geography (India and World). 

(3) Mathematics. 

(4) A Modern Language (other than the Mother Tongue). 

(5) English Literature. 

Besides these two, candidates may choose amy one of the following in 
classes X and XI:— à 

(1) Logic. 


(2) Economies. 1 
(3) Art (Advanced Course) For those who take Art or Music as a 


(4) Music (Advanced Course) core subject. 
(5) Homo Craft 


ee ne 
In addition to Mathematics which will be compulsory for this Group, 
candidates will have to choose any two of the following :— 


(1) Physics. 

(2) Chemistry. 

(3) Geology. 

(4) Biology. 

(5) Geography. 

Candidates may choose amy one of the following additional subjects in 
classes X and XI :— i 

(1) Advanced Mathematics. 

(2) Agriculture. 

(3) Physiology. 

(4) Industrial Art. 

(5) Elements of Social and Cultural Anthropology. 


Technical High School, 
Group ''C" (Technical Course). 


In addition to Mathematics and Engineering Drawing and Workshop 
Practice which will be compulsory candidates will have to choose any one 
of the following:— 
(1) Physies and Chemistry. 
(2) Elementary Engineering including Applied Mechanics, Applied 
Heat and Electricity. 
(3) Industrial Art. 
(4) Chemical Technology. 
(5) Agriculture. : 
In addition candidates may choose any one of the following additional 
subjects in classes X and XI :— : 
(1) Advanced Mathematics. 
(2) Advanced Drawing. 
(3) Advanced Physics. 
(4) Advanced Chemistry, 
(5) Elementary Radio Engineering. 


Group “D”? (Commercial Course). 


In addition to Commercial English which will be compulsory candidates 
will have to choose any two of the following:— 

(1) Book-Keeping and Accountancy. 

(2) Business Method, Correspondence and Organisation, 

(3) Shorthand and Typewriting. 

(4) Commercial Geography and Commercial Arithmetic. 


(5) A modern language other than Mother Tongue. 


M ve MO OARSS QUUIUIUNUL 


XI:— 


(1) Advanced Book-Keeping and Accountancy. 

(2) Advanced Business Method, Correspondence and Organisation. 
(3) Secretarial Practice, 

(4) Advertising and Salesmanship, 

(5) Practical Economies. 


subjects 1n classes X and 


The Committee was of opinion that there should be absolute parity as 
regards Academie and Technical High Schools. 


Standard.—The standard to be attained by the Secondary School should 
be such as would enable the candidate passing the Public Examination at 
the end of the course to be admitted to the degree course at the University, 
professional and higher technical institutions. 


Nature of the course.—The content of the basic subjects will be closely 
related to practical life and the world as it is to-day. More attention will 
be devoted to art, creative activities such as music and handwork. It is as 
important for the academically clever children to be trained to use their 
hands, as for the other children Education shall be as practical and realistic 
as possible at all stages. 


Specialisation and Divergence.—For the first three years the curriculum’ 
would be general, based on the common core, broadly the same for all pupils. 
After the young adolescents have found out their own level in the basic 
subjects, at the age of 14--, a considerable number of pupils will have shown 
a more or less definite bent in one direction or another. At this stage, 
therefore, differentiation of curricula would be introduced but the common 
core of studies would occupy at least seventy per cent. of the time for all 
students. A wide choice of subjects will cater for all needs and tastes. In 
these parallel courses, therefore, there would be several specialised streams 
following rather different directions each with its own bias but flowing from 
one main stream that would remain general in character. Transfers could 
easily be effected under this system from one special stream to another 
without the child bearing any stigma or suffering undue disturbance, 


All pupils on successfully completing the course would receive a School 
Leaving Certificate specifying the nature of the course taken and the stand- 
ard attained. Those who will proceed further and join the University or 
collegiate and professional institutions will have to take a Public Examina- 


tion. 


Staff.—It is clear the new Secondary School will bring together a staff 
with wide range of varied and specialised knowledge and training, able to 
cater for an equally wide range of aptitude and ability in the pupils. It is 
recognized, however, that in the initial stages even the Multilateral School 
will not be in a position to offer a very wide choice of subjects. 


Basic Elements of the training.—Physical welfare of the pupils, forma- 
tion of ideals, clarity of expression in the Mother Tongue based on a logical 
arrangement of ideas, sound learning, adaptability, independent thinking 
and creative outlets through the arts form the foundation of the training in 
the new Secondary School. A high moral tone in the school as being most 
conducive to the formation of ideals will be maintained throughout. The 
morning assembly having a devotional programme with which the day's 
work is to begin will help in developing and maintaining a moral atmosphere 


in the school. Learning merely by rote and unintelligent cramming must 


be discouraged. 


i -— n "i 1n the case of very small sc ools),' a 
brary, a Science Room, an Art and Crafts Room, rooms for other practieal 
activities and a tiffin shed or room. Instructional equipment both visual 
and auditory, should be adequate if not expensive. The Gymnasium should 
be properly equipped and there should be a large level play ground, and 
playing fields must be provided, either on the school site or in a reasonably 
accessible situation. The School Health Service should be efficient. 


Numbers and Scholars.—There shoull not be more than 30 pupils 
particularly in the lower classes. Maintenance allowances and awards must 
be liberally provided for poor and meritorious students, parents! income 
ranges being considered omn a sliding scale. 


Excursions, camps, expeditions.—Camps, Excursions and Expeditions 
should be organised once or twice a year to bring pupils more closely in 
touch with realities of life. d 


Teachers’ Scale of pay.—It is undoubted that a substantively higher 
seale of salaries than obtains at present will be essential in implementing 
the programme of the new Secondary School, 


Intelligence Testing.—There are no well standardised tests of intelli- 
gence for Bengalee children. Individual attempts have been made but no 
„concerted action has been taken in this direction. 


The work on these lines should be started at the Teachers Training 
Colleges with the collaboration of Secondary School teachers who will assist 
with regard to all the preliminary processes, e.g., analysis of the items of 
the tests, ascertaining the age of children and the actual conducting of the 
tests. 


Although intelligence tests or any other tests are yet imperfect, they are 
useful instruments. The bright and dull children can be sorted out more 
or less correctly at 11-- and educational and vocational guidance can be 
given with some confidence, 


So long we have been using English or American tests, sometimes 
translations with some adaptations but without undergoing the essential 
process of standardising the tests first. The time has come when we should 
have tests of our own and the Government should take the initiative in the 
matter. For this extensive research work for at least 3 or 4 years is neces- 
sary and the start must be made immediately. 


In the United Kingdom the most reliable tests of intelligence are those 
produced by various Educational Authorities in England. Similarly, here 
in West Bengal if we can secure the co-operation of a band of Psychologists, 
trained teachers and well informed parents we can devise tests of intelli- 
gence so that ‘‘equal’’ educational opportunities to all may be given in the 
long run. A Psychological Bureau at Training Colleges or organised 
independently by Government would be a proper agency to take up this 


work. 


The chronological age of a child must be known before we can find its 
intellectual and/or educational status with the help of standardised 
intelligence and/or attainment tests. For the purpose of standardisation 
itself, the real chronological age of representative samples of children is 


indispensable, 


ion is goi ade ^ s the compulsory 
As education is going to be made free and compulsory, 
stage in a child's life cannot be known without a knowledge of the true 


chronological age. 


" has 2 made compulsory in our country; the birth 
of a child must be registered within a month of its birth. As the beginning 


has to be made somewhere, leg 
deferred any langer on the 


entail much hard 
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from school to school mistakes in the entries of age 


crop up. Whenever any question relating to age will ar 
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with the vast majority 
the aim of the State to 
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Vocational guidance.—The wise Head Master or Head Mistress and the 
staff will have, with the help of the individual record cards, an intimate 


knowledge of the peculiar qualities of each pupil. 
offer sound advice both to parents and employers. 


They 


should be able to 


The wise Head will have 


to keep in close touch with employers and any Employment Bureau that 
has been set up and will thus be familiar with the requirements of the 
available jobs as well as with the particular aptitudes of 


wishes of their parents. 


It is essential 


is pupils and the 


that every one who leaves a 


Secondary School of whatever type should take with him from school some 
evidence of the sort of person he or she is, something that an employer can 
accept with confidence and that will genuinely help the boy or girl to get 


a suitable post. 


Suggested Time Table for Classes IX—XI for High Schools. 


( Academic and Commercial Courses. ) 


(1) Bengali 
(2) English 
(3) Social Studies 


(4) General Science 


(5) (a) Arithmetic (Class IX) 


(b) Mathematics 


(6) Classical Language 
(7) Music or Art, ete. 


(8) Devotional 
etc. 


songs, 


5 periods. 


only). 


prayers, 3 
s. 0] period. 


(for Group A). 
(for Groups B, € and D 


(9) Physical education - 
(10) Specialisation (2 subjects) ... 


Total 


2 periods. 
10 


" 


36 periods (for Group A). 


39 (for Groups B, 


” 


© and D). 


ts a 


Equipment.—Every Secondary School should have an Assembl 

Gymnasium (these may be combined in the case of very small pe : 
Library, a Science. Room, an Art and Crafts Room, rooms for other ractical 
activities and a tiffin shed or room. Instructional equipment both visual 
and auditory, should be — if not expensive. The Gymnasium should 
be properly equipped and there should be a large level play ground, and 
playing fields must be rovided, either on the school site or in a reasonably 
accessible situation. The School Health Service should be efficient, 


Numbers and Scholars.—There should not be more than 30 pupils 
pe in the lower classes. Maintenance allowances and awards must 

liberally provided for poor and meritorious students, parents’ income 
ranges being considered on a sliding scale. 


Excursions, camps, expeditions.—Camps, Excursions and. Expeditions 
should be organised once or twice a year to bring pupils more c osely in 
touch with realities of life. 


Teachers’ scale of pay.—lt is undoubted that a substantively higher 
scale of salaries than obtains at present will be essential in implementing 
the programme of the new Secondary School, 


Intelligence Testi There are no well standardised tests of intelli- 
gence for Bengalee children, Individual attempts have been made but no 
„concerted action has been taken in this direction, 


The work on these lines should be started at the Teachers’ Traini 
Colleges with the collaboration of Secondary School teachers who will po 
with regard to all the peri processes, e.q., analysis of the items of 
the tests, ascertaining the age of children and the actual conducting of the 
tests. 


Although intelligence tests or any other tests are yet imperfect, they are 
useful instruments. The bright and dull children can be sorted out more 
or less correctly at 11+ and educational and vocational guidance can be 
given with some confidence, 


So long we have been using English or American tests, sometimes 
translations with some adaptations but without undergoing the essential 
rocess of standardising the tests first. The time has come when we 
hive tests of our own and the Government should take the initiative in the 
matter. For this extensive research work for at least 3 or 4 years is neces 
sary and the start must be made immediately. 


In the United Kingdom the most reliable tests of intelligence are those 
»roduced by various Educational Authorities in England. Similarly, here 
in West Bengal if we ean secure the co-operation of a band of Psychologists, 
trained teachers and well informed parents, we can devise tests of intelli- 
ence so that “equal” educational opportunities to all may be given in 
ong run, A Psychological Bureau at Training Colleges or organi: 
independently by Government would be a proper agency to take up this 
work. 


The chronological age of a child must be known before we can find its 
intellectual and/or educational status with the help of standardised 
intelligence and/or attainment tests. For the purpose of standardisation 
itself, the real chronological age of representative samples of children is 


indispensable. 
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only), 


(for Group A) 
(for Groups B, € and D 


5 periods. 
5 


Suggested Time Table for Classes IX—X1 for High Schools. 
(Academic and Commercial Courses.) 


(5) (a) Arithmetic (Clam IX) » 
(b) Mathematics 


(1) Bengali 
(3) Social Studies 
(4) General Science 


(2) English 


~ 


1 period, 
2 periods. | 


, 96 periods (for Group AM. 


(8) pne songs, prayers, 
ete. T "T 
(9) Physical education 


(7) Mune or Art, ete. 


(6) Classicat Language 
(10) Specialisation (2 subjects) ..- 


C. ui—— ummm———————————— We 
Suggested Time Table for the Technical High School, Classes IX—XI. | 


(1) Bengali 3 periods. 
(2) Classies 

(3) English 

(4) Social Studies 

(5) Mathematics 

(6) General Science 

(7) Engineering Drawing ax "—- 

(8) Workshop Practice (Wood and Metal works) 
(9) Music or Art, etc. d 

(10) Devotional songs, prayers, etc. 

(11) Physical Education 

(12) Specialisation 


2 


period. 
periods. 


4 
4 
3 
5 
4 
LE s» 
4 
2 
1 
2 
4 


” 


Total ... 39 periods. 


APPENDIX D. 
Report of the Technical Education Sub-Committee. 


Members. 


Director of Public Instruction, West Bengal. 
Dr. T. Sen. 

Sjt. N. N. Sen. 

Sjt. N. K. Majumdar. 

Sjt. D. N. Mitra. 

Sjt. Haridas Goswami. 

Sjta. Jyotiprabha Das Gupta. 

Dr. D. Chakravarty. 

9. Dr. S. R. Sen Gupta (attended by invitation). 
10. Sjt. Salil Sen (attended by invitation). 

11. Dr. K. D. Ghose. 

12. Sjt. A. K. Chanda (Convener). 
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(This report was considered by the School Education Committee at its 
31st meeting held on the 4th April 1949, but some of the main account 
tions of the Sub-Committee were not accepted by the General Committee.) 


The Sub-Committee was of opinion that the Junior Technical Schools and 
the Senior Technical Institutions do not come within their purview as 
Junior Technical Schools are intended to provide training in specific trades 


and occupations and Senior Technical Institutions are meant for training 
in higher engineering studies. They also decided that it was not within 
their competence to consider an Overseer’s course. The Sub-Committee then 
framed for the consideration of the Secondary Education Curriculum 
Sub-Committee their suggestions for the curricula in academic and technical 


high schools which are as follows :— 


of subjects—Classes VI—VHI (first three years of the High 


Common core 
School course). 


Mother Tongue. 

English. E 
Mathematics. 

History and Civics. 

Geography. 

General Science. 

Federal Language. 

Classical Language.(?) 


Lnesesmc 


o5 


Common core of subjects for the Senior High Schools (classes 1X—X1). 


Mother Tongue. 

English. 

General Science (Physies, 

Social Studies including Elementary 
Sociology- 


Chemistry, Geology and Biology). 
Politics, Economics end 


we e» T9 RA 
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Classics only for those taking up Humanities but not for the Science 
Group in the Academic High Schools or the Technical €42Oup in 
the Technical High Schools. 


There was a note of dissent from the Secretary of the School Education 
Committee with regard to the position of classics in the “core” su b jects. 


Academic High Schools (Classes IX—XI) Specialisatiors= 
Group A—Arts. 


Candidates will have to choose any two of the following :— 


oon et 


Classical Language. 

Indian History and World History. 
Geography (India and World). 
Mathematics. 

Modern Languages. 

English Literature. 


ee two, candidates may choose any one of the follow ï mg from 


go zio RO DL 


Logic. 

Economies. 

Education. 

Child Psychology. 

Art. 

Music. 

Domestic Science and Hygiene for girls only. 
Military Science. 


Group B—Science. 


In addition to Mathematics which will be compulsory for thas grou 
eandidates will have to choose any two of the following :— group, 


nme 


ye pe 


[21 


Candidates may choose any one 


Physies. 
Chemistry. 
Geology. 
Biology. 
Geography. 


of the following additional subj ects from 


Class XI:— 


wore 


EE 


Advanced Mathematics. 
Agriculture. 
Psychology- 

Industrial Art. 
Military Science. 


Croup C—Technical. 


In addition to Mathematics and Engineering Drawi 

) 1 ) g Drawing and Werksho 
Practice which will be compuls didates wi o cho : 
olde e pulsory candidates will have to choose uny one 
l. Physies and Chemistry. 


2. Elementary Engineering including Applied Mechanics pli 
Heat and Electricity. eos Se app d 


Textile Technology. 
4.- Chemical Technology. 


Sy 


In addition candidates may choose any one of thi llowi iti 
subjects from class XI:— z diit nr in 


1. Advanced Mathematics. 
Advanced Drawing. 
Advanced „Physics. 
Advanced Chemistry. 
Military Science. 


oR gogo 


Group D—Commercial. 


In addition to Commercial English which will be compulsory candidates 
will have to choose any two of the following :— 


]. Book-Keeping and Accountancy. 

2. Business Method, Correspondence and Organisation. 
3. Shorthand and Typewriting. 

4. Commercial Geography. 

5. Elements of Civics and Economies. 

6. Advertising and Salesmanship. 

7. Commercial Arithmetic. 

8. Foreign Languages. 


In addition candidates may choose any one of the following"additionol 
subjects from Class XI:— 

1. Advanced Book-Keeping and Accountancy. 

9. Advanced Business Method, Correspondence and Organisation, 

3. Secretarial Practice. 

4. Military Science. 

The Sub-Committee was of opinion that there should be absolute parity as 


between Academic and Technical High Schools, a point which was already 
decided by the Secondary Education Curriculum Sub-Committee. 


‘The Director of Public Instruction’s view was that the Technical High 
School product should not come to the general Degree Course but should go 
up for general Engineering studies and Textiles, ete., but this was not 
generally accepted. 
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